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oan to Britain 
ill Help USA 


By JONATHAN STOUT 
ASHINGTON, D. C. 


sequence to the international future of the 


Of possibly more con- 


United States than even the Peace Conterence 
heduled for July 29 is the vote on the British loan 
rxnected this weekend. 

Debate began Tuesday this week in the lower House 
m the British request for a loan of $3,750.000,000, 
Whe Senate already has approved the loan, passing it 
m Mav 10 by a vote of 46 to 34. Passage in the 
House would send it to the President for signature. 
Such approval is a foregone conclusion, since Presi- 
dent Truman is one of the loan’s leading exponents. 

Prospects for the loan took a downward path as a 
result of the Palestine issue. Many Congressmen were 
genuinely displeased by British opposition to opening 
the gaies of Palestine for the immediate settlement 
of 100,000 Jewish survivors of the Hitler massacres 
in Furope. Numerous other Congressmen. who were 
ither opposed or lukewarm to the loan proposal, 

ied upon this and upon British Foreign Minister 
Bevin's untactful and ungracious remarks on the 
ubject gs a public reason for opposition. Repre- 

ntative Adolph Sabath of Chicago was one of those 

Whose minds were made up by Bevin’s ill-advised 
Temarks. 

Sull another source ol Opposition is the Communist 
Party propaganda machine in this country. Repre- 
eatative Hueh De Laev of Washington State. one 
of those whose views show a consistent parallel with 
the party line, oricinally was in faver of the British 
lan, Recently, in line with the Communist. anti- 
British propaganda. he has changed his mind, and 
has told intimates that he would vote against it. 

\y ther important factor which made the outlook 
for the British loan appear black was the impression 
pained by many Congressmen from mid-western states 
that that part of the country is swinging back to an 
Lolationist posilion. This impression derived largeky 
from the viclory of Senator Butler, an isolationist, 
wer Governor Griswold in Nebraska for the Repub- 
lican nomination for the Senate. 

that impression was lare@ly overcome this week 
Y another Republican battle for a Senatorial nomi- 
mation. This one was in Minnesota and gave Governor 
Edward J. Thye the 
Henrik Shipstead. 

The victory 


victory over isolationist Senator 


v of Governor Thye may have just 
tnoigh influence to put the British loan across this 
week. Also, the battle 


between Thye and Shipstead 
Was largely fought 


’ over the issue of isolationism as 

4 policy for the United Stales: whereas the question 

of isolationism Was not 1 

itler and Griswold. Congress is now thinking that 

ee West is net as isolationist as the 
rune represents it to be. 

“any Congressmen are 


aised in the duel between 


oan must he convinced that the British 
brst line yeaa on the ground that Britain is 
| Brgy defense for the United States, and its 
ay ore is necessary to our prosperity. 

_ 2? Mey argue, the economic downfall of 
“iain could not he 
ter-effects which 
al fature, 


Ip us and might produce political 


would gravely imperil our po- 


ra nive Charles Eaton of Ne 

PUDT IC . . ° 

mean of the House | oreign Affairs Committee, 
(Continued on Page 7) 


ow Jersev, senior 


Big Business In Little 


Outcasts of the Four 
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Writing a Charter for the 


SHE first peace conference will open in Paris on 
July 29. As after the first World War. the 
making of peace will require several confer: 

ences: peace with Germany and Japan will be dis- 
cussed at a later date. The smaller enemy belligerents. 
however, will be dealt with in August, 1946. when 
five peace treaties will be signed. 

The coming conference will approve everything 

that the Big Four have decided. There should be no 
delusion about the right of free discussion and deci 


been won for the minor 


sion which has allegedly 
members at the peace conference. The United States 
Pritain, and France are committed to certain texts 
and agreements, and, even if hard pressed, they will 
have to maintain “unanimity” with Russia. There has 
been much talk at the preliminary conferences about 
avoiding the rubber stamp system. Actually, the peace 
conference will have nothing to do but to place its 
stamp of approval upon the treaties drawn up and 
agreed upon by the Big Four. Otherwise Molotov 
with his satellites will leave the conference —a threat 
that will dominate the mood of the gathering in the 
Luxembourg Palace. 

Even the best-informed persons are inclined to 
exaggerate the significance of the treaties that are t« 
he signed. ‘They assume that peace treities bring about 
the normalization of international relations, stabili- 
zation, economic revival and resumption of | inter- 
national trade on a large scale. Is this not the in- 
trinsic meaning of peace? Is this not the urge of 
chaotic, devastated, hungry Europe? To these opti- 
mists the conclusion of peace will prove a_ bitter 
disaypointment. Only in respect to Italy may these 
expectations prove valid to a certain degree. As for 
the other four treaties, nothing much will change in 
the real status of those nations: it will rather mean 
the beginning of a painful development fraught with 
a multitude of political crises and conflicts. 

As far as these four nations of former Axis Hurope 
are concerned, the great powers committed themselves 
to restore their independence and democratic liber- 
ties. Provisional governments imposed on these na- 
tions after the war had to take advice and instruction; 
in accordance with the Yalta and other agreements. 
they had to prepare the road for free efections and 
for the emergence of reSponsible governments based 
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An Editorial— 


on the will of the majority. The Big Three were 
entitled to interfere in the affairs of these newly 
established regimes. Actually, it was only the Soviet 
Government that has controlled their policies, while 
all attempts on the part of the United States and 
Britain to have a voice in their affairs have been 
frustrated. 

With the conclusion of the peace treaties the means 
of interference will rapidly diminish. The gaps which 
still remain in the Iron Curtain will close. Only 
Soviet influence will persist. Soviet domination over 
Eastern Europe will become even more complete. 
With the signing of the peace treaties, the Govern- 
ments of Rumania, Bulgaria, Hungary, and Finland 
will bé entitled to claim “sovereignty”; the ties which 
connect’ with Moscow the Quisling regimes of the 
first two and the oppressed governments in the latter 
two will no longer be subject to international debate. 

This is why the Soviet Government wants the peace 
treaties signed. The multitude of conflicts between 
Russia and the western powers over the Balkans, 
which have lasted for a vear, will be terminated. To 
achieve this purpose, the Soviet Government has 
dropped a few demands—for colonies in Africa and 
the Dodecanese—-which had been advanced for bar- 
gaining purposes. 


* * ~ 
. 


A, agreemept was signed in Moscow recently by 
Tito and Molotov. It was not published in full, but 
the oficial press mentioned the Soviet pledge to assist 
in the rearmament of Yugoslavia. This means the 
inclusion of Yugoslavia’s armed forces into the new 
Soviet patterfi. In May, a similar agreement was con- 
cluded in Moscow with Bierut and Osubka-Morawski 
of Poland. These treaties combine the military re- 
sources of all the nations in the Soviet sphere—under 
Moscow’s direction. 

As soon as the peace treaties are concluded, thi 
same system will be applied to Rumania and Bul 
garia. Russian troops will soon leave Bulgaria whik 
probably remaining in Rumania for a longer period 
Even after their departure the police forces. com 
pletely dominated by the Communist Ministries of 
the Interior, will intensify their terroristic activi- 

(Continued on Page Fifteen) 
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Every dollar made by 
Buyers’ an American profiteer as 
Holiday a result of the increase 
in prices will be matched 
by a corpse in famine-stricken Europe 
and Asia. Rations in Austria and Ger- 
many range from 700 to 1180 calories 


daily. Nutritional edema, the bloated 
belly that precedes starvation, common, 
Our aid, large as it is, only postpones 
death from hunger. And with spiralling 
prices, the relief agencies find their 
budgets desperately inadequaté In the 
first day after the OPA ceilings were 
blown up, the amount of food UNRRA 
and foreign government could buy 
within their budgets declined 25 percent 

Legalized black-market price ll not 
only reduce the amount of food sent 
overseas; it will also low ip if re- 
covery of war-devastated nat Money 


intended for the purchase of machinery 
will go into the pockets of American 
speculators. High prices on meat, poultry 
and butter will cause farmers to feed 
to animals the grain that should be 
shipped to hungry humans overseas. 
While Congress plays politics with 
hunger and inflation, the American con- 
sumer should go on strike. We need a 
buyers’ holiday. Boycott every price 
gouge; buy only the absolute necessities. 
And on behalf of yourself and those 
who are slowly starving abroad, write 
your Congressmen. 
* 
If the Case bill had 
False not been vetoed by the 
Equation President, American trade 
unions might have been 
reduced to conditions and _ restrictions 
comparable fo those prevailing in the 
Soviet Union, said James B. Carey, CIO 
secretary-treasurer, on his return from 
a World Federation of Trade Unions 
conference in Moscow. Carey’s compari- 
son is clever but erroneou American 
unions would have challenged and fought 
the Case bill; strikes would have in- 
creased, and finally the Supreme Court 
would have found it unconstitutional. 
Whenever did Soviet trade unions fight 
a decree of the Supreme Soviet? And 
neither the Case bill nor any proposed 
legislation before Congress proposes to 
make unions part of the government 
apparatus. However reactionary, the 
Case bill is democratic and relatively 
liberal in comparison with Soviet laws 
reducing unions to utter impotence. 
Carey also revealed that the WFTU 
rejected the proposal of the American 
maritime unions for world-wide support 
of their threatened strike, and for an 
embargo of Franco Spain. 


* x 





James B. Carey 


By capitulating 

Appeasement to 
of Tito Tito’s demands, the 
United States, Britain 

and France have alienated the Italians. 
The rioting in Trieste, first by Italian 
Communists, and then by British sol- 
diers, was an omen of Communist-insti- 
gated trouble ahead. Yugoslavia (and 
Russia) has been given control of the 


Northern Adriatic, and the balance of 


three-fourths of 


power has been shifted eastward, to the 
great advantage of Soviet Russia. The 
decision arrived at by the Big Four is 
another diplomatic triumph for Stalin. 
In customary fashion, he (through Tito) 
asked for twice as much as he expected 
to get—and got three-fourths. Even 
Italian Communists dare not defend the 
settlement made, in which principle and 
justice and the will of the people affected 
have as little to do as in the case of 
South Tyrol, given to Italy instead of 
to Austria, The bitterness of the entire 
Italian people will poison Europe’s at- 
mosphere until this injustice is righted. 
Another little seed of World War III 
has been sown on fertile soil. 

Depriving Italy of her colonies would 


be good—if they were given independence 





or if all nations were simultaneously 


deprived of colonies. Disarming Italy 
would be splendid—if other nations were 
disarmed. As for reparations—that is 
sheer idiocy. The result will surely be 
the renascence of ultra-nationalism§ in 
Italy. The Communists hasten to capi- 
talize on the errors made: Italy’s mis- 
fortunes are due to her refusal to adept 
a pro-Soviet foreign policy. If, like 
Yugoslavia, Italy had “cooperated” with 
Moscow, the “peace” treaty would have 
been quite different. The political moral 
is that the Vatican and Britain, France 
and the USA are untrustworthy friends. 
And this conclusion will not be ignored 
by other European nations. The great 
and powerful America dare not use her 
power; ergo, make a deal with Moscow. 

The Comintern is so flexible that the 
Italian Communists in Venezio Giulia can 
be pro-Tito and the Communists in Rome 
can denounce the capitulation to Tito’s 
demands, and sever relations (on paper) 
with the comrades in Trieste. 

oe « oo 


“Russia dominates 

History Re- Manchuria. . . . In the 

peats Itself interest of my country, 

I am anxious to see 
China preserve her autonomy. ... She 
will furnish to us a great field for the 
purchase of our manufactured articles. 

. Divided into parcels under the con- 
trol of European nations, freedom of 
trade will not exist. . . . The greatest 
market of the world will be lost to us.” 

This was not written in 1946, but in 
1898, by an American Minister to China. 
And a couple of years later, an American 
Consul complained: “Must we allow the 
military power of Russia to push us out 
of Manchuria?” In 1905 the USA en- 
couraged Japan to push Russia out. 

* - 
“Not a singe Jew 

Anti-Semitism in Gen. Anders’ Po- 
in Poland lish 2nd Corps, now 
being moved from 
ltaly to England, will return voluntarily 
to their Polish homeland under present 
conditions,” Major Nathan teuben, 
Jewish Chief Chaplain of the Corps, told 
Thomas E. Healy of the NY Post. “In 
addition, 15,000 Polish Jews now in civil 
camps in Italy have come from liberated 
concentration camps, or have made their 
way secretly from Poland. 10,000 Jews 
have fled from Poland to Italy in the 
past eight months, and the burning de- 
sire of the (remaining) Jews in Poland 
is to leave the country... .” 

“The Polish Government has put the 
Jews, back into the ghetto. ... I believe 
it is the considered policy of the Polish 
Government to chase the Jews from 
Poland,” Major Reuben continued. He 
told Healy that there is no anti-Semitism 
n the Polish Army. 

* * . 
What the Communists 
British 
Dilemma 


call “the contradictiens of 
capitalism” rear their ugly 
heads—Britain wants to 
encourage the revival of German in- 





Sidney Hillman died of heart at- 

tack. An appraisal of his political 

and trade union career will appear 
in our next issue 


dustry, but does not want German com- 
petition in the export market. Under 
the Nazis, the Germans began the manu- 
facture of the Volkswagen, a small effi- 
cient automobile at low cost. Now the 
Germans can make these cars at the rate 
of 4,000 weekly in the British zone. But 
Britain is also making similar cars for 
export, though the German product is 
better and Jess expensive. 


* * * 


The defense of Mihail- 

Defense of ovich given by his lawyer 

Mihailovich in the Belgrade demon- 

stration trial was that 
the great Chetnik leader was the only 
legal representative in Yugoslavia of the 
legal Government-in-exile; that his 
strategy was approved by that Govern- 
ment as well as by the British and 
American Governments and so Mihail- 
ovich was merely carrying out orders 
and policies determined on a higher 
level; that no criminal or traitorous act 
had been proved; and that if he made 
errors, his purposes and intentions were 
good. 

One of his lawyers gave the show away 
when he murmured, as he ended his plea, 
“TI am only doing my official duty.” 

The prosecutor accused the USA and 
Britain of moral responsibility for se 
crimes charged to Mihailovich. 


cy * 


Tzar Ivan was not “the 
Tsar lvan Terrible” but “the Great,” 
the Great according .to the new 
Soviet version of history, 
made to or'er to fit the party line. The 
of Sergei Eisenstein’s film, 
Ivan the YT rrible has been banned in 
Russia bec use it is “anti-historical” 
and “docs not portray contemporary 
realism.” Eisenstein failed to show that 
Tzar Ivan was “a progressive states- 
man,” Culture and Life commented, ad- 
ding “The cinema is a sharp ideological 
party weapon.” The valor and loyalty 
of Russians should be the theme of 
Soviet films, this official Communist pub- 
lication argues. Ivan is portrayed as a 
scoundrel. How can a great Russian be 
a scoundrel? Especially since he unified 
the Russian Empire, extended its 
borders, centralized the government 
under his dictatorship, and subdued all 
opposition ruthlessly. Ivan is admired 
and emulated by Generalissimo Stalin. .. 
Eisenstein has had a “heart attack,” as 
Alexei Tolstoy had after he wrote his 
book about Ivan, and like Nicolai 
Khmelov, the actor who portrayed Ivan 
in the film. ... Art and history are all 
right in their place, but the heroes of 
Soviet films should be the Communist 
Party and the Red Army, says Culture 
and Life. 
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MISCELLANY— 

@ The 14th anniversary of the 
Fascist dictatorship of Dr. Anton) 
Salazar was celebrated by the ja. 
tion of a White Book extolling his a 
eign policy. “Portugal Maintained hep 
neutrality to serve the intere 
old ally, 
States,” 


Semi. 


} Sts of her 
England, and the United 
it was said, sin verguen-q, 


* 7 ‘% 


@ Poland is not the only country in 
which the electoral campaign Was ae. 
companied by violence and terror: jp 
Turkey the dominant People’s Party i. 
hiring gangsters to ensure its vietory 
over the Democratic Party (both titles 
are misnomers). Since its start in 1923 
the Turkish Republic has been authori. 
tarian, though social reforms have bey 
carried out. 


* % 


@ Colonial Secretary George H Hall 
told the House of Commons that “|t js 
our policy to develop the colonies and 
#i] their resources in such a way as tg 
enable their peoples speedily and sub. 
stantially to improve their economic and 
social conditions and, as soon as it may 
be practicable, to attain responsible gif. 
government. To Socialists the idea of 
one people dominating or exploiting an 
other is always repugnant.” 

The Labor Government has a long 
hard road to travel to reach this goal, 
but some progress can be reported in 
Ceylon, Malaya, Malta and some African 
colonies as well as in India and Egypt, 

» * * 

@ The NY Times of July 5 contains 
an interesting typographical error: 1 
porting partial results of the Polish 
referedum it was said “On an unicameral 
Parliament, $2,527,471 favoring and 
601,584 opposed.” Not far from fact, 
except instead of dollars the Polish pup- 


pet regime used zloty, plus guns and é 
guislings, and the counting of the ballots § 


was mostly in the hands of the Com- 
munists. But they didn’t do so well; in 
the Baltic States, Mongolia, Yugoslavia, 
and even Czechoslovakia, the approach 
to unanimity was superior. Those -Pol- 
ish “Fascists” 
customers, clinging tenaciously t 
obsolete bourgeois idea of freedom. 


the 


* oe 

@ On July 4 the President of the 
United States declared the Philippines 
free and independent; on the same day 
Red Star, Soviet organ, noted that the 
USA has launched itself upon a mad 
career of atomic imperialism, in an #& 
tempt to conquer and dictate the worli- 
which Red Star predicts will fail 

* us * 

@ After World War I the USA loaned 
Germany money under the Dawes pla 
part of which went to pay reparations. 
If Italy is to pay Russia $100,000,000 ia 
reparation§ and Germany $10,000,000, 
000, as Molotov demands, most of it must 
come out of American pocketbooks; 
Italy and Germany will be unable to pay 
such reparations out of their own ™ 
sources, already depleted. 

® 7” ? 

@ Dr. Alfred Kroth, a former 
Nazi official, was acquitted of wat gail 
by a German court appointed by Amer 
ican authorities. Reason—he '8 - 
a leader of the Bavarian Commun 
Party. 

* * 

@ The US Army is looking for 4 rang 
to test rocket-bombs which will be fireé 
at targets 2,000 miles away. 

* « 


that i 

@ J. Edgar Hoover warned that oe 
army of professional criminals 1 F 
A series 


USA is approaching 6,000,000. 5 
crime is committed every 20 seconds 
1945. crimes increased 12.4 percem 
are now increasing even faster- 








New York. Telephone: ALgonquin 4 - 4622. Washingio= 


aact of March 3 1879. 
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— 
, 


HE sagest comment on the recent 
convention of the American Vet- 

erans’ Committee (AVC) was made 
to me by a barber in the Hotel Fort Des 
Moines. “I’ve been in this hotel for 
twenty-five years,” he said, “and I’ve 
seen anything like this conven- 


neve! 
tion. You boys came here for business, 
not fun. It wasn’t that way in my time.” 


at 4 AM on Sunday, a red-eyed sleepy 
kid from Minnesota put the same idea 
differently. “IT was never so tired,” he 
groaned, “when I was a conservative.” 

To former front-line soldiers, this 
eonvention resembled a battle: no rest 
or quiet for three days and nights; forty 
winks when and where you could get it. 

In this respect—the serious mood, the 
absence of drunken tomfoolery, the tense 
atmosphere—the AVC convention was a 
surprise to newsmen who cover veteran 
shindigs with an eye to high jinx. To 
the politically wise, however, this gath- 
ering of ex-GIs was the kind of thing 
to be expected in our times. 

This was a convention of young Amer- 
jean citizens, born of the depression, 
schooled in the Rooseveltian era, matured 
in the war. The fact that they were 
veterans was strictly secondary—a good 
excuse for getting together under one 
roof in a common cause. 

The common cause was political—in 
the best sense of the term. These dele- 
gates were forging an instrument to re- 
shape society because they wanted 
homes, jobs and peace. Very definitely 
it was not political in the narrow party 
sense: known Democrats, Republicans, 
Socialists, Communists, and unaffiliated 
radicals and liberals were active at the 
convention and elected to positions of 
responsibility—as well as just plain men 
and women of good will. 

Two of the more controversial issues 
at the convention indicate the contours 
of AVC: the bonus and the admission of 
the Spanish fighters. 


The convention turned down a bonus 
campaign by a vote of 2 to 1. “If a 
man is out of a home and out of a 
job,” ran the majority argument, “a 
bonus is no solution. We want adequate 
low-cost housing and full employment. 
We want social solutions not grab-bag 
politics.” 

Those who favored the bonus cam- 
paign seemed to do so primarily for 
tactical reasons: the rank-and-file vet 
wants an organization that will get him 

something here and now. In an estimate 
of the convention, The Daily Worker, 
Which favored the bonus campaign, at- 
tributed the decision to the middle-class 


READ 'EM AND WEEP———_—___ 


| Columnist Certain of. Third World 
War. 





—Newspaper headline, 


Tae columnist, with his searching 
eyes on 

A wisp of smoke on the distant hori- 
zon, 

Sees nation arrayed against fellow 

nation 

And all burnt crisp in the conflagra- 
tion. 

He hears a lone shot (or a car back- 
firing) 

And, being in haste, without further 
inquiring 

Expresses forebodings most fearful 
and solemn 


In just enough words to fill up his 
column, 


Our hopes would be empty and living 


Quite idle 
And we should undoubtedly feel 
Suicidal 
And ready forthwith for the final 
curtain 


| Were columnists always as right as} 
" they're certain. 








Richard Armour 


By Robert H. MacLeary 


character of AVC at present. An actual 
examination of the voting and the occu- 
pational background of the delegates 
voting against the bonus campaign belie 
the argument. The real point of the con- 
vention sentiment is this: these veterans 
were ready to bend backward to prove 
that they are not a separate and distinct 
part of the community, but that they 
are now bona fide citizens, eager to unite 
with all other citizens in finding solutions 
through fundamental social changes. 
On the question of admitting the 
Americans who fought with the Loyal- 
ist cause in Spain, the delegates dis- 
played a high degree of political astute- 
ness. Emotionally they were all for it, 
since they were anti-Franco, pro-Loyal- 
ist, and aware of the close connection 





ing world. 
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The Seat of Learning 
Talburt in New York World-Telegram. 








between the civil war in Spain and the 
World War that followed. Yet they did 
not grant admission -to the veterans of 
that conflict because they did not wish 
to jeopardize their legal standing as an 
accredited veterans’ organization and 
because they did not wish any political 
group to be in a position to pack AVC. 

This know-how of tooling up for a 
liberal program and placing the ma- 
chinery in the hands of skillful, crafts- 
man-like workers was evidenced repeat- 
edly in the convention. Both the program 
and the elected personnel indicate the 
one dominant purpose of the delegates; 
namely, to build a united liberal pressure 
group,-reaching across party and geo- 
graphic lines. 


* * iG 


Tue platform calls for low-cost hous- 
ing with government financing wherever 
necessary, for support to the organized 
labor movement, for national compulsory 
health insurance, for an end to dis- 
criminatory practices, for increased Fed- 
eral aid to education. The international 
planks urge support of the United Na- 
tions, of the Baruch report on atomic 
control. It calls for non-recognition of 
Franco and expulsion of Argentina from 
the UN. The program is unequivocally 
liberal. It was carried by sweeping 
majorities. 

In its choice of personnel, the conven- 
tion had a more difficult task. It ran into 
all the dangerous waters that bedevil 
that “left-of-center” ocean. A gathering 
of well-intentioned liberals, less battle- 
wise than these young men and women, 
might well have been wrecked or might 
have drifted into the Saragossa Sea of 
left sectarianism. But as one lad from 


Michigan put it to me: “We are the gen- 
eration that has been active in liberal 
organizations ever since high school. I 
was in the American Students’ Union 
and learned a lot: I was in the American 
Youth Congress and learned more. I 
was in the Thomas-Reuther fight. By 
now, I ought to know the score.” 

The test of how well a delegate knew 
the political time of day revolved around 
the candidacy of Gil Harrison, founder 
of AVC, for vice-chairman. Prior to the 
convention, a nation-wide faction had 
sprung into being led by Fred Borden. 
At the convention, this faction ‘identified 
itself by its attack on Harrison, because 
—it was alleged—Harrison had said that 
the Communist Party was infiltrating 
AVC to take it over and that although 
Communists were entitled, as veterans, 
to membership it would mean the end 
of AVC as a broad liberal organization 
if the CP won. Not a word of these 
charges and counter-charges ever reached 
the convention floor. The contest of 
Harrison versus Borden was waged in 
caucuses. Early in the convention it be- 
came clear that Borden would be de- 
feated; the charge that Harrison was a 
conservative and a “red-baiter” wouldn’t 
stick because of Harrison’s clearly pro- 
gressive utterances and because of the 
AVC itself, very much this young 
sergeant’s brain child. A “unity” candi- 
date appeared in the person of Norris 
Helford of California. He was the kind 
of “unity” candidate acceptable to only 
one of the real contestants; namely, to 
Borden. Despite the strong appeal that 
Helford had for the independent dele- 
gate who was worried by “factionalism,” 
California’s favorite son was defeated 
and Harrison elected by 19,000 to 16,500. 
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@ he future generation will be ruled by war veterans. Millions of youths 
the flower of their nations, have gone through the terrible experience of a modern 
war. With this background they will have to cope with the problems of a chang- 
No task is more important than helping them find the right way 


amidst the political cross-currents which have appeared in the various countries. 


Robert H. MacLeary’s story shows that veterans are aware of the com- 
plexity—and dangers—of the present situation, and are ready to fight for their 
objectives in peace as they did in war. They must have the assurance that in 


this struggle they will have the determined support of other progressive forces. 


AVC — New Veterans’ Organization 


Convention Defeats Communists, Adopts Progressive Program 


, 
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Tue results of the election to the Na- 
tional Planning Committee were about 
the same. The Borden-Helford forces, 
by a clever maneuver, elected a minority 
to the committee. But the National- Plan- 
ning Committee, as at present constitut- 
ed, reads like a roster of America’s 
young liberal leadership: Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt, Jr.; Oren Root, head 
of the Young Republican Clubs for 
Willkie; Michael Straight, of the New 
Republic; Cord Meyer, World Govern- 
ment spokesman; Merle Miller, formerly 
of Yank, currently with Marshall Field’s 
Project X; Meyer Bernstein, CIO _Di- 
rector of Veteran Affairs; Bill Batt 
(about whom it was said, “But he’s the 
son of the guy who owns SKF in Phila- 
delphia,” and about whom it was replied, 
“Sure, and was out on the picket line 
in front of SKF”); “Soapy” Williams, 
ex-assistant to Murphy in Michigan; 
Frank Williams, of the NAACP. On the 
way home. one of the delegates, mature 
in American politics and somewhat older 
than the average veteran, commented: 
“That convention was a gathering of a 
half dozen governors, several US Sen- 
ators, and may be a President or two— 
of the future.” 

In private conversation, delegates 
spoke of AVC as the new rallying point 
for American liberalism. Some even 
whispered of a third party springing 
from the loins of AVC, though it official- 
ly bars support to any candidate or po- 
litical party. 

Again and again, delegates emphasized 
that this convention was playing for’ big 
stakes. The potential influence of AVC 
can not be measured by its numerical 
strength. By November, 1945, a self- 
appointed committee of half a dozen lads 
had grown to 4,000. By June, 1946, the 
organization had jumped to 60,000. The 
progression is geometric. But more im- 
portant than the actual numbers is the 
fact that AVC is full of young men and 
women who are community and group 
leaders. The thousands in AVC are 
cadre-men. “We are 60,000 generals,” 
said one delegate. “We need an army to 
lead.” 

Raising that mass army is the big task 
to which AVC intends to devote itself 
this year. The founding convention dealt 
with philosophies and orientations. These 
young architects blue-printed well. Now 
they turn to the spade work: member- 
ship drives, specific services to veterans, 
community action around community 
problems, a social and recreational life. 

AVC is more than another veterans’ 
organization. It’s a challenge to the tired 
liberal and the retired radical. This lusty 
infant, by its very birth and growth, 
flatly denies the claim that the postwar 
era need be one of disillusion and 
lethargy. It denies that a group of 
young idealists, because it looks upward, 
must therefore walk on clouds. To the 
oldtimer, whose heart has been broken 
too often in progressive struggles, this 
grandson can bring new hope. Just one 
warning: infants are susceptible to 
infection! 
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The Home Front 








Escape to the Eastern Shore 


: DOUBT if anyone else, week afte 
| week, reads as many newspapel 

columns as I do. I don’t have to read 
them. It is no necessary part of my 
business. They are like popcorn or pea- 
nuts. You start devouring them and you 
can’t stop. But I must confess that I 
am getting fed up. 

Sooner or later most columnists suffer 
from a horrible occupational disease. 
They take on the preacher’s patiently 
superior pastoral tone. Without any 
reference to their private lives or past 
performances, they assume all the privi- 
leges which go with recognized existence 
on a high moral level. With this goes, 
naturally, a slanting glance downward 
at ordinary creatures below. Since so 
many of us now stay away from chur« h, 
they may feel called 
upon to fill the 





preacher’s place. But 
I am not interested 
in analyzing their 
psychology. I merely 
want to register the 
fact that I am 
weary. If 1 want to 
hear a ermon, I 
would rather go to 
church. There may, 


} 
ott 


at least, be a pretty 








girl in the choi 
Bohn The columnists 
whom | pecially 
dislike are the super-righteous boys who 
are constantly trying to prod ordinary 
low-born cusses to give up private in- 
terests and pleasures in order to allot 
more time and energy to national and 
international affairs. One of these hu- 
morless and high-toned fellows recently 
accompanied Ilya Ehrenburg on his tous 
of the country, and, if one is to judge 
by the essays which he broadcast, he 
spent most of his time apologizing to 
the Sovie+ journalist for the low estate 
of the average American. He fairly 
crawled before the superior Russian, 
fairly oozed apologies in the hope that 
this representative of a brighter and 
better world would perceive that there 
are among us some who realize the 
vulgarity of the common run. 

All of this was crystallized in my mind 
during the past four or five days. The 
long Fourth-of-July weekend | spent 
zigzagging up and down the Eastern 
Shore of Maryland by land and water. 


The folks whom I met, white and colored, 


are the average sort They and thei 


ancestors have worked the fields and 


fished the water of those part for a 
couple of hundred years. And I wish to 
report that I found my fellow country- 
men not at all unpleasant fellow 


I was on a carefree vacation, and the 
fish were biting. Such cool and moonlit 
nights! Such clear and sunny days! 
Such birds singing everywhere! Such 
bright waters gurgling under the prow 
of the boat and broadening out into a 
wide wake of foam behind! 

Down there about the Chesapeake Bay 
the land is constantly encircling the 
water, and the water is constantly cut- 
ting into and encircling the land. As 
you look off in any direction, forest and 
lawn, field and sea are endlessly recom- 
bined in the most fascinating and lively 
of pictures. You have constantly in eyes 
and ears the charms of earth, sea and 
sky. It is a world I never made, but I 
confess that I could not have done a 
better job if I had undertaken it myself. 
Even Bob Moses could probably not have 
bettered it appreciably. 

Many of the daylight hours we spent 
at the sailboat races. Of all human con- 
tests, these are probably the most beau- 
tiful. They are, also, among the fairest. 
The boats are uniform. The differences 
which give the victory to one crew over 
the others are all in human skill, With 
Eastern Shore friends who have been 
born to the water for generations we 
followed the contestants from buoy to 
huoy and discussed the strategems with 
vhich they tacked for the advantage. 

It was at night that the fish were 
hiting—so from six o’clock onward we 
rode at anchor with lines overboard. 
Shore lines would fade. Stars would 
come out. The moon wold silver the 
ripples. Waiting there for the fish, I 
might have been thinking of Bikini or 
what happened to OPA, about the next 
depression or the next war. But of these 
things I uttered not a word. The only 
talk was of the beauty of the night, of 
some old song or poem which put it 
into words—or, naturally, of the fish 
which furnished the ostensible motive 
for our being at the center of such a 
scene, 

Hearing the last song of cardinal or 
red-winged blackbird or catching the 
first glimpse of the evening stars was 
a more important experience than pull- 
ing up the largest and gamiest sea bass. 
But I was far from indifferent to the 
signals conveyed to me by the twitch- 
ings of my line. The piled-up basket of 
fish which we shifted to the dock each 
night was, in fact, the symbol of the 
many-sided success of the day’s opera- 


tions. We felt like little Jack Horner. 


‘ , * 
Qur piscatorial success gave me one 
thrill which will surely remain unique 

my experience. l this period of 


COST CURDLES TOT’S TASTE 
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shortage and inflation, I stood for once 
at the selling end of a food deal. On 
the spur of a sudden inspiration, we 
carried a basket of fish into the meat 
market. The butcher’s eyes fairly gleamed 
at the sight. His offer was 30¢ a pound. 
We knew that he was selling for 39¢. 
It seemed fair enough. We would actually 
make money out of our sport, and the 
gleaming fish would quickly be dis- 
tributed where they were most needed, 
But after a short debate, we put the 
thirty pieces of silver behind us, hur- 
ried home with our catch and dis- 
tributed the big, shiney fellows among 
the neighbors. Thus within a tiny area 
was the profit system defeated. 

All of this may not seem to have 
much to do with my introductory state- 
ment that I found my fellow country- 
men “not at all unpleasant fellows.” 
You may think that just because I went 
out and caught a mess of fish I am 
feeling fine and so kid myself into 
thinking the world is OK. I know per- 
fectly well that governments are pretty 
generally wrong and that we are headed 
straight for war and depression—or per- 
haps the order should be the other way 
round. But the people themselves, per- 
son by person, family by family, town 
by town, are well-intentioned, kindly, 
industrious. They are nice to live with. 
Brooks Atkinson repeats the statement 
that people have the sort of government 
they deserve. Well, maybe. Here I am 
merely recording the statement that I 
like these people just the way they are. 
If they were the perfect utopians who 
have brains enough to deserve and get 


By WILLIAM E. BOHy 


a perfect government, I probably would 
not like them half so well. , . 
I took pains to avoid serious conver. 
sation. I never played the D; 
never asked a fisherman or boat-builder 
or farmer what he thought of Trumay 
or OPA or the atombomb. Once 


Gallup, 


} ina 
while one of them would ask me about 
some national or international problem 

’ 


but I would take pains not to launch into 
a lecture. So I was usually listening in 
on conversations which took their Nate 
ural course. Through incidental] refer. 
ences I learned that all of the men down 
there did their full share toward win. 
ning the war. Being men of the water 
they were heavily represented in ; 
Coast Guard. Plenty of them 
ords which might be thought to stamp 
them as heroes. But they never mention 
such matters. They go quietly on, build. 
ing or repairing boats, getting the fish 
or—in season—the oysters, working their 
farms. In between they drink a little, go 
fishing, dance, sail their boats. The 
women cook and the men appreciate good 
food. 


the 
have Tec. 


So life has gone on for two or three 


centuries on the Eastern Shore. Changes 
are coming. Modern industry impinges 
at more than one paint. But deep down 
the men and women of these parts have 


+ 


faith that the main pattern wi 
served. So for my four days 


, 
1 be pre- 
I did more 
than escape to the sea. I escaped to the 


heart of an old civilization which has 


not been uprogted by all the din and 
devilment of these times. And it did me 
good. 

-—y 











Profiteers Are Killing 


By JONATHAN STOUT 


ASHINGTON, D.C. — The 
W riteres battle between the prof- 

iteers and the people of the 
United States which should have been 
brought to a showdown no later than 
early 1943 is being fought on Capitol 
Hill this week—three years too late. 


The outlook for the people is extreme- 
ly discouraging at best, despite the 
courage of President ‘Truman in veto- 
ing the OPA bill Congress sent him. 
The veto caused the profiteers’ lobby to 
falter in its stride somewhat. But that 
was only temporary. It hasn’t stopped 
them. 

The meat packers’ lobby took the lead 


in reorganizing the profiteers’ group. 


he meat packers’ boys sold the other 


the idea of concentrating on a drive to 
exempt meat and poultry from any price 
control, Senator Kenneth S. Wherry is 
their spokesman. 

The exemption of meat, poultry and 
egys will be the entering wedge and the 
campaign on Capitol Hill will widen to 
exempt all dairy products, oil, tobacco, 
cotton seed, cereal grains and several 


other items. The net effect of this is the 


l " 


revival of almost precisely the | Presi- 
dent Truman vetoed. 

The issue is being fought therefore 
c grounds which cannot resuit in a 
victory for the people. For even if the 
Administration wins, what will be the 
fruit of that victory? An inadequate, 
badly-functioning OPA whic 
the acquiescent author of a constantly 





1 itself was 


rising cost of living, a slowly-spiralling 
inflation; an OPA, in short, which from 
its inception has not been good enough 
to do an honest job of rigidly controlling 
prices, preventing black markets and in- 
suring a fair and even distribution to 
consumers, 

The chances of getting the right kind 
of OPA are as dead as a dodo. Not even 
Truman has shown an inclination to 
fight for it. Although he got mad enough 
to propose to draft railroad strikers into 
army uniforms and put them back to 
work under top sergeants, Truman 
hasn’t gotten mad enough at the meat 
packers who have been on a producers’ 


OPA 


strike against the people to draft them 
into uniforms and put them to work 
slaughtering and packing meat. 


The greatest scandal of the postwar 
period has been the producers’ strike of 
the profiteering meat packers, dairy 
trust, grain speculators, motor mag- 
nates, steel trust, lumber barons and 
building material manufacturers. 


With the patriotic fervor of the war- 
days gone, the profiteers forged ahead 
because of the emotional let-down of the 
people. The result is the tragedy being 
played on Capitol Hill this week. 

The OPA started running downhill 
from its inspired beginning as early as 
mid-1942. It started to go to pot in & 
big way in 1943. That was when the 
issue of the profiteers versus the people 
made itself evident in a big way. And 
that was when it should have been faced 
and brought to a showdown. But the 


Administration temporized with the issue 
all through the war, the only period 
when patriotism might have restrained 
some profiteers and patriot lignas 
tion might have stopped the others. The 
exercise of governmental power to distil 
li } 2 « tage of 
pline men who would take advantage @ 


their country in a time of national pe i 


and emergency could have won ready 
support—even from such legislators 4$ 
Senator Taft—if it had been exer¢ sed 


during the war. Not having been done 


then, there is no chance of achieving 
now, 
In assaying the responsibility for the 


position the people find themselves ™ 
now with respect to OPA, is well to 
remember that the Democratic Adminis 
tration is the proud parent of the poor, 
crippled creature which the Republicans 
are stoning to death. 

In the famous words Presiden 
Roosevelt, “A plague on both thet 

mi 


houses! 


While the population of all 


American countries combined is almost 
as large as that of the United States 
according to a Twentieth Century Fu 
study, the combined income of thes? 
countries before 1939 was less than one 
fourth of ours. 
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THE NEW LEADS 
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Sedicaied AQ 4M eapose of al Aoialitarian enemies of democracy 





KKK Chief Talks 


By Walter K. Lewis 


IAMI, FLA.—A sign on a public 
M ehwa Miami which began, 
“KKK Wel ies You,” is 
beer € yved I Klan movement i 
Flor edited. The news- 





pap 
Florida os 

still crow buses. A touris 
g ‘ s that no Negro can 
own real property in Florida. India 
living e Eve. des and coming into 





any Florida city are treated no better ~ 

thar the Negroes. The statement: “No 

real white man work here, only the 

gers do,” is heard often from persons of 
\ 


all religious faiths and dominant po- 


litical persuasions. 





“The reason the Klan isn’t as strong 
in Florida as it is in other sections of 
the South is two-fold,” a well-informed 


Floridian said. “The CIO is not organ- 
jzing in Florida, and Florida is inhabited 
by too many Northerners in the principal 
cities and the Klan counts on urban areas 
for its strength.” 

Living at 521 N. E. 76 St., Miami, is 
James A. 
Colescott, who works at a veterinary 
dinic in Miami, told me that he is still 
President of the corporation of the 
Knights of the Ku Klux Klan. He denied 
knowing those connected with the Klan 
in Florida, and said that “Doc Green 
was a Klansman for some twenty odd 


Colescott, a veterinarian. 


years. His is purely a local organiza- 
tion. No, I don’t care if he does use our 
name, Officially the Klan is dormant. 
I'm still President according to our in- 
corporation papers. Speak with Doc 
Green, he’s a hell of a swell fellow.” 
(Dr. Samuel Green is Grand Dragon of 
the KKK in Georgia.) Colescott ad- 








mitted that ex-Gov. Talmadge “may be 


getting Klan support. But it’s all local. 
Ask Gene. not me, if you want further 
details. We decided to disband the Klan, 
and that’s all there is to it. Anybody 
locally « e active, but we’re nationally 


vy out of business.” 
lied being active in the 
but reiterated his rank in 


ganization. He was “not 





active” in anything at the 





moment except dogs and cats. 
. 


In Savannah, Georgia, the Talmadge 





sentiment is stronger than any other 
city. An employee at a Savannah rail- 
way station told me: “Gene Talmadge 
may not be all he says he is, but when 


it comes to knowing how to put the 
nigger in his place, Gene’s the boy to 
do it. Arnall was a good man up until 
the time he got nigger-lovin’ in his 


blood. Too much gallavantin’ with you 
Yankees, I guess.” 

One Miamian put the revival of the 
Klan in Florida this way: “Claude Pep- 
per is a very outspoken person in the 
North. Unless I’ve missed it in the 
papers, Claude never raised his voice 
against the Klan. But the same week 
we discovered he was talking up for the 
Grand Kleagle of the Kremlin.” 


There is no doubt but that the spirit 
of the Klan is being revived. It will re- 
vive wherever the CIO or the AFL send 
organizers. It will disguise itself with 
names such as the American Fellowship. 
While its avowed purpose will be anti- 
Negro, anti-Catholic, anti-Jew, its anti 
labor stand will be just as intense. From 
the ranks of the Klan, whether it be a 
Klan in Georgia, Alabama or Michigan, 
will come the scabs, the goon-squaders, 
the union-busters. 











Tobin versus Henderson 


Donaup HENDERSON, Communist 
head of the CIO Food, Tobacco and Can- 
ery Workers, is running into competi- 
tion from Dan Tobin’s AFL teamsters. 
One of the most thoroughly Stalinist of 


the CIO unions, Henderson’s group has 


} 


seen a party sounding board for years 
and D is been a member of the na- 

la mittee. The union, at first 
or A paper group, has now lined up 
ma yatrac from coast to coast and, 
as expected now swinging the union 
behind the new Foster policy. 

In a | article in the Jvterna- 
to Tea t¢ the srotherhood now 
Nas declared war on Comrade Don and 
8 0 g an organizational drive in 


and among agricultural work- 
he iood,” declares the AFL or- 


Ban, “that was needed for distribution 














40 people abroad and for 
’ American homes was 
stopp t by the Teamsters or by the 
Tailroad workers, but by the inside can- 
ic kers who, in some instances, 
* “sed lo an organization of labor that 
- ned be more determined to cause 
= #€ and inconvenience and disruption 
" ndustry than in helping the nation to 
Hee var or in helping to feed the 
jr £ millions of Europe and Asia. 
’ He this Facies ] dual organization gets 
a * all canneries, they could 
then ooo iisteibution. They might 
= Gogg tne farms and fields and de- 
“any #t the laborers and agriculturists 

Th nbers of ir organization... 
i age mist procedure in Russia 


ts countries where they are in 
ACTOl has been, fir 

food Products 

ane 


st, get control of all 
» and then you can paralyze 
community : ” 

ity or any nation. 





13, 1946 


After a sharp criticism of Russian 
methods, the AFL paper concluded: 

“This is why we won’t permit Commu- 
nistic organizations to get control of the 
food-raising of our nation, and this is 
why we are successfully organizing the 
cannery workers so that there will be no 
interruption in the distribution of the 
foods the people of the world need so 
much at this time. 

Perhaps The Daily Worker will cease 
praising Dan Tobin as a “progressive” 
and a “friend of the Soviet Union.” 





Heard on the Right 


Jor P. KAMP’S new book against 
Under Cover is being revised and will 
be on the press late in August. ... Those 
who follow The Gaelic-American fore- 
see a battle for Sen. James Mead in 





t} Gubernatorial nomination. 
pro-Christian Front elements 
in the Democratic Party who were 
aligned against Mead four years ago, 
are preparing another frontal attack.... 
Former Domestic Relations Judge Herb- 
ert A. O’Brien (about whom LaGuardia 
said “When I Make a Mistake, It’s a 
Beaut”) is being readied by the Hamilton 
Fish crowd to run for a judicial post on 
Fish’s Nationalist ticket in the Fall. 


@ The membership of the American 
Youth for Democracy, which used to be 
the Young Communist League, has 
grown from 5,000 to 12,000 in the past 
six months, according to the Daily 
Worker (June 23 

The Communist Party announced 
that it has recruited 14,377 new mem- 
bers in its three-month campaign. 











Curran vs. Bridges in Maritime Union 


Josrrn CURRAN’S first open attack 
on the Communists since 1936 has en- 
couraged the hope that the National 
Maritime Union’s president may at last 
be turning against the Stalinists. 

After the Committee for Maritime 
Unity ended its Washington negotiations, 
the Communists in the six-union CIO 
maritime group returned to their vari- 
ous headquarters singing paens of praise 
for Harry Bridges, and hurling epithets 
at Brother Curran. 

Provoked by this, Curran wrote a long 
article in the Pilot, NMU organ, in 
which he bluntly accused certain Commu- 
nists of using NMU funds for political 
purposes and of ganging up on him dur- 
ng the elections—which probably will 
return Brother Joe to another year in 
office. 

He singled out for particular attack 
Joseph Stack, New York NMU_ port 
agent and an avowed Communist. Cur- 
ran wrote: 

“If it is any news to anybody, I buy 
The Daily Worker, not because of in- 
timidation, but because sometimes it 
has the truth in it. Not all the time. 
Stack and I know he never spent six 
months in a Nazi prison camp. Stack 
and I know he was dumping over 
trucks that had signs supporting the 
Loyalists tn Spain. Nobody is kidding 
me about any messiahs around this 
union.” 

He also blasted “individual. members” 
f the Communist Party who. Curran 
aid, are breaking their backs to “See 
@ t no one holds office except those that 
hey put their blessings on and they are 
ttempting to discredit anyone who will 

stand in their way, including myself.” 

Curran pointed out that the union’s 
ayroll was padded with Communists 
nd their friends to the extent that the 
YMU has an annual overhead of 
1,600,000. 

However, Joe reserved his ace and 
played it a la brass check. 

“IT said very clearly that I don’t be- 





lieve the Communist Party is going to 
sell out the workers. I don’t believe the 
Communist Party is against democracy.” 
He should know. For ten years Cur- 
ran followed the party line, never devi- 
ating and never before complain‘»~ 
Back of this intrigue are the maneu- 
verings of two opposing forcse within 
CIO maritime unions. Curran, M. Hed- 
ley Stone and a minority of NMU offi- 
cials are still convinced that Earl Brow- 
der had the. right lir- and they are still 
Against them 
are arrayed a majority of NMU poten- 


loyal to “Browderism.” 


tates, including the ringleaders, “Blackie” 
Myers and Howard McKenzie, union 


\ ice-presidents. 


The “Browderites” are confident that 
they have the rank-and-file support in 
the bag. gut the “Fosterites” control 
the payroll, the publications and the 
machine. 

Control of the NMU and its claimed 
200,000 members—actually only about 
120,000—will be a fight to the last ditch 
between the two factions. The “Brow- 
derites” will put up Curran and gamble 
for rank-and-file support in the NMU, 
the American Communications Associa- 
tion and the other unions. The “Foster- 
ites” will advance Bridges as their 
leader. 

Curran and his group are hoping that 
they can get to thousands of Communist 
Par+ members and convince them of the 
correctness of their policies. Therefore, 
Curran’s double-talk in which he attacks 
Myers, the CP waterfront whip, and 
simultaneously defends the Communist 
Party. 

Anti-Stalinists in the NMU are point- 
ing out that if Curran is sincere, he 
might follow Morris Muster’s example. 
For years Muster was the prisoner-pres- 
ident of the Furniture Workers, follow- 
ing the “line”; he recently resigned with 
a vielent attack on the Communists. 

Curran, who talks loudly of pork chops, 
does not plan to resign. 








Drift of Public Opinion in France — 


Analysis of Election Returns Shows Important Tendencies | 


By Louis Ramon 


\ew Leader Correspondent in Paris 


HE Socialists and Communists no 

longer control the majority of the 

new Constituent Assembly. So the 
Communists are not now in a position 
to demand a two-party government of 
which they would have control. But the 
Communists still have some cards to 
play. An anti-Communist majority is 
theoretically possible, but it will actually 
not come into existence because so many 
Socialists are still blind to the actual 
Communist objectives despite all the 
efforts of Leon Blum to make them clear. 
There is against such a combination, too, 
the position of power in which the Com- 
munists have entrenched themselves out- 
side the political parties—for example, 
in the Jabor unions. Even in 1936 they 
were able to call pontaneous” strikes 


every time the governments of Blum and 


Daladier acted contrary to their de 
mands. It is possible that we shall see 
a repetition of these tactics in the imme 
diate future. France, in fact, is face to 
face with a dilemma. If she adopts 
policies designed to tie her up with world 
economy and, especially, with that of tne 
United States, the Communists will sabo- 
tage the ational efforts by means of 
strike If, on the other hand, policies 
are followed agreeable to the Comm 
nists and she aligns herself with Russia, 
she will risk cutting herself off from the 
rest of the world 

The Communi are going ahead W th 
a plan for a united fro alony he € 
© hat of 1956 a i { te for the 
ce imu S| Sor al t { ymbinat \? et 
would now not ve ma Majority 
After having etcened out ther and 
to he Catholic the ave now started 
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eertcalisi ‘ bI i some 
hope J " 
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rhe ve f t 

ed ‘ France r r 
veal Tie or i oO Tree 
press All newspapers are p lished only 
with official consent, and granting 
tois autne zatlior rga of the pove 
ment are favored It egrettable at 
such a practice wa arted and allowed 
to continue W le the Socialists ad sO 
large a snare he government and 
While, in fact, one of the members 
served as Minist f Informatior The 
left groups and the PRL were particu 
larly handicapped by in their campaign 
efforts - 

Among the deeper ines of devel I 
ment it must be mentioned that preater 
sections of the masses are constantly 
being impregnated with socialist ideas 


But they reject the traditional social and 
economic regime without naving any 
very definite view about the form of the 


new society 


It is significa: n this conneetion that 
such nationalization as we have had 
since the liberation has roused hardly 
any enthusiasm. The terrible trials of 


the masses since 1940 have simply sioved 


millions of citizen toward socialist 


ideas without consciously changing the! 
political convictions basically. Those wh« 
were Social sts before ie War, are now 
but a small minority the midst of a 
great mass of people forced into a 
socialist ideology of an elementary sort. 


And another effect of the terrific ex- 
periences of the French people must net 
be overlooked 


6 


been prisoners of war, deportees, forced 
leborers. Whether they were soldiers in 
barracks or suffered all the restrictions 
of the concentration camps, there has 
been a decisive effect on their psy- 
chology. One does not spend years under 
strict discipline without being changed. 
It is among these numerous elements 
who have been exposed to the cult of 
leadership and who have been predis- 
posed to discipline from above that the 
Communist Party finds its most ardent 
recruits. This psychology is so wide- 
spread that signs of it are to be found 
even among the recent adherents of the 
Socialist Party. 

These facts explain many things which 
we have witnessed. Masses of people, 
confused and ill-informed but with a 
definite impulse against capitalism, easi- 
ly take to a degraded form of Socialism 
or to a substitute for it. Thus they may 


MRP. 


land either in the CP or the 


How the Votes Shifted 


Tus is how the voters of France 
changed their line-up from October, 
1945, to June, 1946: 


COMMUMISES  creesccrrererescersereeseenen DO Yo 26% 
ee 21% 
Radicals and Socialist 
INdePENdents ccc IG 12% 
MRP . Se ene 25% 28% 
CONSETVALIVES  crrcrersesesseccerereee bh D% 13% 


The increased success of the Radicals 
and of the Independent Socialists is due 
to fact that most of the voters on the 
left disapproved of the alliance of the 
Socialists with the Communists. The 
growth of the MRP following showed 
the aversion of the masses for the con- 
servatives and the fear of many to take 


a chance on the Bolsheviks. 
A close examination of the election 
results leads to some very interesting 


conclusions. Let us divide France into 


5 zones: 1, the region about Paris: 9 
the chief industrial region (9 depart. 
ments); 38, special industria] regions 
( Pas-de-Calais and Moselle, miners et¢ ). 
4, Normandy and Brittany (agricultural 
region, backward peasants, clerical le 
fluence); 5, the rest of France (69 


des 

partments). 
The Socialists lost votes almost eye 
ly throughout these region— between § 


and 9 percent. The average was 7 pers 
cent. The MRP gained 13 percent jy 
France as a whole. But it lost 9 perce; 


in the metropolitan region of Paris and 


e jour 
industrial sections. It gained, moresees 
only 5 percent in the four industrial de. 
partments where the clerical influeng 
is so strong. But it grew to the extent 
ct 28 percent in Brittany and Normaniy 


gained less than one percent in th 


and its gains amounted 11 percent ) 
the rest of France. This seems io show 


(Continued on Page Nine) 
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“Without food there will be no peace” 


General Eisenhower 


SEND FOOD DIRECTLY fo the sick, the wounded, and the orphaned 


of Europe 


.. to the victims of the concentration camps. 


.. to the 


men and women of the Resistance... 


. Millions of them have 


S' ARVATION in Europe is killing 
off many brave men and women. 
Those who survived concentration 
camps ...those who fought with the 
Maquis and were wounded...Spaniards 
who went through the Civil War and 
Nazi concentration camps... Jewish 
survivors of Bergen Belsen ..Germans 
who stood up against the Gestapo... 
proved anti fascists of all nationalities. 

Hetp as much as you can these 
fighters for freedom and democracy, 
so that our children may live in a 
better world. The Isc is in direct con 
tact with European Jabor and anti 
fascist centers and has received from 


them lists of names and addresses of 
the sick and needy...Spaniards, Itali- 
ans, French, Norwegians, Jews, Poles, 
Germans and others. We have just 
received 600 names from the Spanish 
UGT in France 

Write us for the name and address 
of an antifascist and send food and 
clothing directiy. Or, if you prefer, 
you can contribute for food packages, 
and we will send a CARE PACKAGE at 
$15.00 a month to one of these people; 
tor a. year for $180.00 

This is a personal responsibility that 
every American progressive and trade 
unionist must share 


International Solidarity Committee 


303 FOURTH AVENUE 


* NEW YORK 10 N. Y. 





SPONSORS INCLUDE: 


George Baldanzi Harry W.Laidler 


Leroy Bowman Haakon Lie 
Luis Araquistain Louis Nelson 
Roger Baldwin Emanuel Novogradsky 


Joseph Baskin 
William E. Bohn 


A. Philip Randoiph 
Antonio Reina 








M. J. Coldwell 
James T. Farrell 
Joseph G. Glass 
Feliks Gross 
John Haynes Holmes 
Sidney Hook 
Isroel Feinber 


Clarence Senior 
Irving Stone 

Michael Strange 
Norman Thomas 


Oswald G. Villord 


Samuel Wokchok 
g, Chairman 











PHIL HELLER, Exec Director 
Internationa! Solidarity Committee 
303 Fourth Avenue, Deportment 


New York 10, N.Y 


Decor Friends 


Please send me the name of an o 


Lt shipping instructions. 


ti-fose 


0 Enclosed is $..— for food pockages 
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VERYONE has his judgment on 
E the GI who is helping rule Ger- 

many. He is not what he is in 
the United States, or even what he is 
on leave in Switzerland. He is some- 
thing you cannot grasp intellectually 
but have to go to Germany to feel. And 
he is very difficult to describe. I prefer 
tp let him describe himself. In crossing 
Germany to reach Czechoslovakia, [ 
observed the following incidents which 
bore on his morals and ideals. They are 
set down without significant omissions, 
save of four-letter words which are 
about twice as common in soldier lan- 
guage as in @ fraterity bull-session or 
a newspaper office. 

There was a long ride on the leave 
train coming back from Paris. The 
most talkative in our compartment were 
atrio on their way from England. Their 
hate for officers centered on the doctors 
jn the hospitals where they had worked, 
doctors who, they said, cared nothing 
for GI patients but only in getting off 
to a wild party with the nurses. They 
saw no inconsistency in the fact they 
had just been spending francs by the 
thousands in gay Paree. They had 
happened to run into a hotel with a very 
nice madam, and she wouldn’t let a GI 
bring his girl in; she admitted only her 
own gitls. Nodding sleepily, the young 
guy across issued an invective against 
the fate which decreed that “she” was 
not here to keep him warm tonight. 

They told me army morals are “terri- 
ble.” They shocked me by the bitterness 
of their opposition to conscription. 
Partly it was just because they hated 
the army. But their emphasis was that 
the army was a moral sewer into which 
no young man should be forced. Later, 
a uniformed professor who led GI forums 
told me that the sure way to turn them 
against conscription was to ask whether 
they would want a young’ brother to 
see the moral life they had seen in the 
army. 

A mess-stop in Germany separated us 
and got me into a compartment with 
some barterers. One fellow opened his 
bag and produced several watches, 
“liberated” from Germans and other- 
wise. The lieutenant across the way 
paid $10 in marks for a pair of shoes 
without even trying them on. “The GI 
is a trading fool,” they said. 

Next morning I hitched a ride from 
the outskirts of Munich into town with 
a jeep mail-driver who pointed out the 
corner where a GI had recently been 
found killed, “Must have messed around 
with some girl.” Did that happen often? 
Oh, not so often, he said; 

iellow (he came from the South) was 
; emasculated from time to time. Most 

everybody had a girl he “shacked up” 


wit 


some colored 


1 (a very common phrase). 

At the P-X, the fellow in line ahead 
Was going through a second time to buy 
& second toy te give to some German 
é , When he found I didn’t smoke, 


y allotment of cigarettes, 





for himself, but to give to German 
friends. He was so thankful for my 
tigerettes that he took me out to his 
an His nice-looking German  girl- 
vend Was waiting, and they drove me 
the station, 

I got to Regensburg and had to wait 
‘er for a train to Nuremburg. It was 
dark and raining and I went into the 
Gl waiting room. I had to snap on the 
tht and was a bit flustered to find a 
tidier and a fraeulein lying side by side 
a bench; but the intrusion did not 
o-* to concern them. Three or four 
ae in to wait, made a couple of 
tins Mm the direction of the couple, 

€nored them and sat down. 


* + * 






sabe the train I was alone in a com- 
ot with a 19-year-old who was 
He was on his way back to the 
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rs GI Faces the Facts of Life 


the Morals of American Soldiers in Germany 


By Robert Root 


The New Leader roving correspondent in Europe 


States for a leave, because he had re- 
enlisted. So the boys had had a farewell 
party and, damn, had they had fun! 
God, he had drunk so much schnapps in 
Germany whiskey didn’t have any kick 
any more—just like water. The Ger- 
mans were a bunch of bastards, and so 
were their fraeuleins. He’d had one, but 
he was off her—yeah, she got acting as 
if she wanted to “shack up” permanent. 
They had had a nice deal there, living 
in a house by themselves where they 
could bring their girls. Why, the officers 
had a swell place where they’d just bring 
a fraeulein and pass her from bed to 
bed. There was an American girl who 
had been there through the war and 
claimed she was a virgin, but he had 
found that was a laugh. 





“Weren’t married GI’s,” I queried, “a 
little steadier?” Yeah maybe at first, 
but there was one guy who was being 
true and they had got him drunk one 
night, and wow, ever since he was just 
like the rest of them. He mumbled that 
he had made a pile of money by gam- 
bling and trading but, hell, they wouldn’t 
let you take it out of Germany. He had 
lots of pistols in his duffle, though, and 
he’d get them home somehow. 


After a short sleep in Nuremberg, [ 
got a slow train on to the Czech border. 
Then another wait, in the RTO office. 
The GI’s were talking about venereal 
disease. Just like a common cold, one 
said. Another objected that lots of babies 
were born blind because of syphilis. 
They commented about the case of the 
15-year-old girl who was in the hospital 
in this sleepy little town with gonorrhea. 
They guessed there wasn’t a girl in town 
over 15 who hadn’t siept with a GI, 

Coming back from Pilsen, I hitched a 
ride in an UNRRA truck which some 
GI’s were transporting. I clambered up 
into the back and was surprised to find 
two girls, Czech and German, with the 
half-dozen Negro truck-drivers. Noth- 
ing improper occured. In fact, the GI’s 
paid little attention to them, except to 
share smokes. At the Czech side of the 
border, near evening, the customs official 
sold them a bottle of alleged wine. V/hen 
we got to the American side, the GI’s in 


“I Can’t Make You Ration, But My Children Can” 





eharge made the girls produce papers. 
They made the girls get out. 


“You’re just making them get out 
because you want them to sleep with 
them tonight,” a Negro chortled. “You'll 
let ’e- 1 go in in the morning.” 


“Yeah,” the border patrol came back, 
“we haven’t had any women out here 
for a long time.” 


Fraeuleins served us food at the little 
army hotel a couple of hours later. Here 
deportment was good. MHand-holding 
with the GI persor nel was the only overt 
affection, and when I was in bed, I 
could hear them singing German folk- 
songs and familiar American tunes to- 
gether down in the dining room, while 
someone beat a piano. 


Another long ride on the train to 
Nuremburg. One of the Negro fellows 
said sometimes in che army they ran 
sometimes they 
didn’t. To fraeuleins, color didn’t make 
any difference. To my tentative guess 
that 75 percent of GI’s appeared to be 
having intercourse with German girls, 
he grinned: “More like 95. A guy fig- 
ures, everybody does it, so why shouldn’t 
Bae 


into race prejudice, 


~ + * 


Ix a recreation club at Nuremburg 
there was a good band, and the comic 
told rather bawdy jokes. One GI had a 
Red Cross girl with him, and there were 
a few sheepish glances to see how she 
was taking it. She took. Outside, a few 
frauleins floated along the big street, 
mostly in tow of some GI. Nearby was 
the inevitable lighted arrow to a handy 
prophylactic station. 

One guy had over .100 points but still 
hadn’t been sent home—they’d lost his 
records. “That’s the army for you,” was 
the unanimous verdict. A slightly in- 
ebriated GI came in and yelled, “Any- 
body got a pro?” One was produced 
from a desk. He opened the little packet 
and read the frank instructions in a loud 
voice to the whole room. 


Just when we were getting to sleep 
on the leave train, a GI came int» our 











compartment and found a place to sit. 
He was fri:1 my home town, though I 
didn’t know him. Not bright, but neat. 
He had married a girl in France some 
months before and was going to see her. 
He was proud of her domesticity and 
told how she had changed an army coat 
into a coat for herself. At last, a nice 
guy. He said transportation in Germany 
was funny; why, in one little town he’d 
had to wait all day and finally shacked 
up overnight with some girl he met at 
the station. Was that a long time ago, 
I asked hopefully. “Naw, just last 
week,” he said. 

In the next compartment there was a 
scraggly blonde whom someone had 
brought from Nuremberg. The GI’s were 
playing cards with her. There was some 
yelling about bottles, and after awhile 
the barber-shop harmony began. A 
British troop train passed us on the 
siding, and those in every car grinned 
and whistled when they saw her looking 
out the window of these crazy Amer- 
icans. There was no border check at 
the Rhine, and she went all the way 
into France. 

From Strasbourg there was a Swiss 
leave train going south. This was like 
an American coach. Behind me, they 
were talking about sex experiences in 
Paris. Across the aisle, someone was 
holding forth loudly on the pornographic 
details of life in some other moral 
jungle. The serious married fellow op- 
posite me grinned. 

“The guys are getting back now and 
telling what’s going on over here, and 
the girls are beginning to write they 
want their fellows back, while there’s 
still something left of them,” he said, 

One final significant incident occured 
at Mulhouse. At the billets, two classes 
of us had to wait until the others all 
had places—the Negro GI’s and the 
civilians. I got an officer’s cot. The 
Negroes were put off in some building 
by themselves. One of them cursed 
bitterly. The billeting clerk said he was 
merely following orders. The Negro 
cursed again and growled that this was 
supposed to be democracy. The clerk 
told him te shut up. 

After all that the GI’s in Germany 
had told me of their life, I wondered 
how much Europe is seeing today of 
what we vaunt as a better way of life, 
and what Europeans must think of 
Americans. 


Loan to Britain 


(Continued from Page One) 





led off the debate in the House on Tues- 
day for the Republican side by declaring 
that America and Britain can maintain 
world leadership only by working to- 
gether as partners. 

“We are making this loan primarily 
in our own interest,” Eaton said. “It 
will help Britain, so severely devastated 
by the war, to help us develop a sound 
and profitable world trade as a necessary 
basis for world peace and security.” 
Wolcott of Michigan, 
senior Republican on the House Banking 
Committee, who is leading a party bloc 
in support of the British loan, observed 
that Bevin’s inept pronouncements on 
the Palestine question “apparently have 
not lost as many votes as we feared.” 

Supporting evidence of that view was 
offered by the resignation of Rep. Helen 
Gahagan Douglas of California from the 
Congressional Advisory Board of the 
Political Action Committee for Palestine, 
Ine., because of an anti-loan statement 
issued by the Committee. 


Congressman 


In a telegram to the group, Mrs. 
Douglas said she “deplores” Britain’s 
policy on Palestine, but added: “I be- 
lieve the loan essential to our own eco- 
nomic welfare.” 












NE hundred nillion POCKEL-SIZE 
O books are now sold annually ina 

the United States. One hundred 
million is a lot of anything, but of books 
it constitutes the fabulous. Nothing lke 
such a ales record has evel been known 
in the history of book making. One 
company alone, Pocket Books, Ine., has 
sold 144,000,000 volumes in seven years 
or more than the combined total of all 
the best sellers in the 66 years svice 
1880, 

Pocket publishers have applied te 
books the same mass production and 
mass distribution methods that Ford ap- 
plied to automobiles, and RCA to radios. 
({ood book 


cessible to millions for the price of a 


reading has been made aec- 


yood cigar or a strawberry sundae. 
The educational value of such mass 
production of bocks and the effect on 
the literary tasles of the masses, ave 
anybody’s guess But certainly the n 
dustry has given a new dimension te 
hook publishing, a new depth. The ordi 
vary hard-cover beok is considered a 
good seller if it sells 5,000 copies. But 
a pocket book publisher would conside: 
ndeed if he did not 


sell 200,000 copies of any volume he puts 


his busine poor 


out. Millions of Americans have acquired 
he book reading habit for the first time 
hvough these pocket size editions. 

Publishers once believed that people 
bought books for their good binding, 
bulk, weight and general looks as much 
as for their contents. Paper-back books 
had their place, but the general publie 
would, it was thought, spurn low-priced 


reprints as too cheap to display on the 









Big Business in Little Books 
Pocket-size Editions Make Good Reading Accessible to Millions 


By William A. Lydgate 
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@ William A. Lydgate, born in Hawaii, began his journalistic career on a Hono- 
julu newspaper. After graduating from Yale, he worked for Fortune and Time maga- 
zines, writing on national affairs, and later for Business. At present he is editorial 
director of the American Institute of Public Opinion, known as the Gallup Poll. 
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bishop, which he had tucked into his 
pack under the mistaken impression that 
it was a murder mystery. He found to 
his amazement that he liked it anyway. 


750,000 Copies of Shakespeare 


Tue Council on Books got hundreds of 
letters from servicemen expressing ap- 
preciation. “Dog-eared and mouldy from 
the humidity, those books go up the 
line,” wrote a war‘correspondenf in the 
South Pacific, who added that the boys 
lined up for the books at the PX with 
just as much eagerness as they ever did 
for cigarettes. 

Ex-Gl’s are still requesting 
books they became familiar with in the 


copies of 
Overseas Editions. The head bool! buyer 
at a New York department store was 
swamped recently with 
copies of My Dear Bella, a collection of 
Bronx by 


requesis for 


humorous stories about the 
Arthur Kober, which had been an over- 
eas favorite. 

Critics of the publishers of pocket size 
books claim that too many of the volumes 
produced are trashy—cheap mystery 
thrillers and gushy love fiction. The 
pocket publishers point out, in rebuttal, 
hat. the pocket size edition of Shake- 
speare’s great tragedies sold 750,000 
copies, that Zola’s Nana went over @ 











"Can You Recommend Something That Will 
Shock the Doylights Out of Me?” 


Courtesy of New York Times. 








living room table or the library shelf 
Those theories have been disproved by 
the ever-expanding sates of pocket book 

One reason for the growing popularity 
of the little volumes is that during the 
war millions of American soldiers got 
necustomed to book reading through the 
pocket-size Overseas Editions for the 
Armed Forces 
Books in Wartime. More than 120,000,- 


000 of these books 


put out by the Council of 


novels, westerns, 
mysteries, humorous works and non- 
fiction—were distributed free at camps 
and bases. Thousands were dropped by 
parachutes on isolated outposts in the 
Pacific and the China-Burma-India 
theater of war. Copies went with the 
troops in landing vessels on D-Day in 
Normandy, and in the landing at Leyte 
and Luzon. 


In Belgium an American colonel, in- 
specting an ack-ack gun pit under heavy 
five from Nazi batteries, heard a group 
of soldiers laughing. At first he feared 
that they had cracked under the strain 
of the terrific shelling.. But he discov- 
ered that it was perfectly normal laugh- 
ter, caused by passages from A Treé 
Grows in Brooklyn, which one soldier 
was reading aloud to his homesick bud- 
dies between shellbursts. A corporal 
who was wounded in the ankle on Leyte 
crawled into a muddy foxhole, and, while 
awaiting help, began reading Willa 
Cather’s Death Comes to the Arch- 


million, that pocket editions of poetry 
have proved such good and steady sellers 
that a pocket book of Stephen Vincent 
Benet and a pocket book of Robert 
Frost’s poems are being brought out this 
autumn. The Pocket History of the 
United States, specially prepared by 
Allan Nevins and Henry Steele Com- 
mager, marked the first attempt of any 
publisher to put a well-written authentic 
history in the hands of the masses, and 
it is having a steady sale. Other volumes 
dealing with history, science, biography, 
polities, astronomy, exploration and 
economics have been brought out or will 
appear soon, 


x * 


The New Idea Proves Successful 


The technique which the pocket book 
publishers applied to their new venture 
was to sell books not as books, but as if 
they were magazines. If you published a 
25¢ book and put it only in abovt 3,000 
regular book outlets, you would probably 
go bankrupt. But if you expose your 
product in, say, 80,000 newsstands, drug 
stores, cigar stores, stationery shops, 
five and dime stores, you have a chance 
to achieve a big enough volume to make 
a small profit per copy. That’s what the 
pocket book publishers tried, with 
colossal syccess. 

The idea of cheap paperback books 
originated in Europe. Bookstores in 


France and Germany started selling such 
kooks many yeai's ago. In England they 
became a big business after Allen Lane, 
publishing-minded son of an English 
architect, organized Penguin Books in 
1936 and sold a million of the pocket-size 
paperbacks within the first six months. 
The first 25¢ books published for news- 
stand distribution in the United States 
were the American Mercury Books. The 
first volume, a reprint of The Postman 
Always Rings Twice, by James M. Cain, 
was issued in March, 1957. 

Penguin branched out to the United 


Smith's Topper, and Dorothea Bray 
Wake Up and Live. Each store 

newsstand was given a special Iie, 
square counter rack 


to hold the tis, 
books for display. June 19 was aX ; 
day. De Graff figured that by the wel. 
end he might get some indication « 
how things were going. He learned ; 


sooner, 


At 11 o'clock that morning th 
phone rang. It was Liggett’s drug sige 
in Grand Central Station. Diq Mr. & 
Graff have any more of those lit 
books? If so, could he rush them rigtt 
over? They'd had a sell-out. 


tt 


Ail morning the phone rang with sini. 
lar calls. By one o’cloek messengers |¢. 
gan to arrive. It was the same « 
everywhere. By nightfall there could 
no doubt that Pocket books were » ' 


b 











"You Have All the Qualifications— 
Looks, Personality, and a Figure. 
Why Don't You Write a Book?" 








States, and is still going strong here, 
but does not sell as many volumes as 
Pocket Books, Inc., or the newly-organ- 
ized Bantam Books. Pocket Books, now 
seven years old and the largest producer 
in the field, is run by an energetic New 
Yorker of Dutch descent who is anything 
but pocket sized. Robert F. de Graff, 
six feet two, hefty and bushy-browed, 
had shown promise as a salesman before 
the first World War. His cousin, Nelson 
Doubleday, gave him a job with Double- 
day, Doran & Co. “Jf you ean sell books,” 
raid Doubleday, “you can sell anything.” 

Young de Graff astonished his cousin 
by disposing of 300,000 copies of a high- 
brow book, Audubon’s Birds of America, 
at $3.98 a copy, and was made vice- 
president of Garden City Publishing Co., 
2 Doubleday subsidiary handling one- 
dollar reprints. He built up a substan- 
tial business, but profits were small be- 
cause of a comparatively small volume 
of sales. 

Yet de Graff knew, from the experience 
of Penguin Books, that reprints could 
be made to sell for 25¢ if enough volume 
could be assured. His plan interested 
Simon & Schuster, who bought 49 per- 
cent of de Graff’s baby, and put their 
facilities at his disposal. 

De Graff copyrighted the name Pocket 
Books and devised for his trademark the 
now-familiar little wallaby holding a 
book in its short front paws. 

An experimental printing of the first 
Pocket Book followed—2,000 copies of 
Pearl Buck’s The Good Earth. The paper 
cover was treated with a special lami- 
nated “cellophane” process, which made 
it flexible, bendable, yet still fresh look- 
ing. Copies were mailed to a sclected 
list of readers. “Would you pay a quar- 
éer for this book?” de Graff asked them, 
and “Have you any changes to suggest?” 
The response was satisfying. Some sent 
money right away. That was all the 
encouragement de Graff needed. 

The first ten titles were put on sale 
in 75 carefully chosen New York City 
outlets on June 19, 1939. They consisted 
of 10,000 copies each of such best sellers 
as James Hilton’s Lost Horizon, Thorne 


in the world’s biggest and most criti¢ 
town. 

Biggest seller of all has been ii 
the Pocket Book edition of See Rev, 
Private Hargrove, by Marion Hargroe 

2,170,146 copies. How to Win Friewts 
and Influence People, by Dale Carneg4 
is runner-up with 1,875,995, and Tl 
Pocket Dictionary is next with 1,794 
Others that have topped the milo 
mark are Singing Guns, the Max Brant 
western, The Thin Man, by Dashitl 
Hammett, The New Adventures of Eley 
Queen, Topper, and The Pocket Book 
Cuaurtodis. 


Erle Sian’ 


Gardner are practically sure to s)4 


Murder mysteries by 


Jeast a million copies in pocket editios 
Five have already topped that ng 
and two more will reach a million 
ing tine summer. 

* 


Reading Tastes of the Public 


D: GRAFF is facing increasing’ 
m Boor 


it 


tough competition from Banta 
headed by Jan Ballantine. Four 
lishing houses—Harper & Bros., 5" 
ner’s, Little Brown, and Random Hovst 
joined forces with the Book of o 
Month Club and the Curtis Publisi 
Company to buy Grosset & Dunlap, ™ 
of the oldest and largest standard “ 
print houses. antam Books repr’ 
books not merely of the four compa 
who own Grosset & Dunlap, but # e 
publishers. Its first books were - 
in January of this year. Bantam be 
Penguin each bring out four new tie 
2 month, and Pecket Books five t eres 
Bantam is having a good sale of 
works as Howard Fast’s Cituem 
Paine, Mark Twain’s Life on the ge 
sippi, Antoine de Exupery’s Wind, 2? 
and Stars, and Frederic Lewis * 
Only Yesterday. Penguin Books, gi 
its affiliated Pelican Books imprith * 
issued such non-fiction volumes 
terns of Culture, a work of so ; 
by Ruth Benedict, Walter Lippmim 
Publie Opinion, You and Music by © 
(Continued on Page Fiftees) 
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Tpoland Remains the Acid Test 


American Policy Toward the Soviet Satellite is Confused and Weak 


By David J. Dallin 
‘Associate Editor of The New Leader, Author of “The Real Soviet Russia,” 
“The Big Three,” etc. 


UROPEANS are often puzzled by 


E American foreign policy. The 
recent acts and statements of the 
jg State Department regarding Poland 
pave eaused people to shrug their shoul- 
ders and wonder whether the United 
States has any definite policy at all. 

Two months ago the State Depart- 
went published a series of diplomatic 
documents exchanged between Washing- 
ton and Warsaw concerning two Amer- 
ican loans to Poland—one of $50,000,000 
to cover American surplus property to 
be turned over to Polish authorities; the 
ather for $40,000,000 for the purchase 
of goods. From the published corre- 
spondence it was obvious that the Amer- 
ian Government had set conditions for 
granting the loans; free elections in 
Poland, the publication of commercial 
treaties between Poland and Russia, 
abolition of censorship of foreign corre- 
spondents in Poland, etc. The Polish 
Government expressed its willingness to 
accept these conditions. 

This promise has not been fulfilled. 
The internal policies of the Polish Gov- 
erament have in the meantime been 
growing more aggressive. The real sti- 
uation was revealed to the world by the 
socalled plebiscite and by the great 
pogrom in Kielce. 

That the Polish Government bears the 
xesponsibility for the pogrom is clear. 

Quite recently the Polish premier 
stated in a speech in Warsaw that his 
Government “had achieved great suc- 
cesses” in internal affairs, in the build- 
ing of the “democratic” Poland. He was 
especially proud of his new police force; 
“we could not rely on the old police 
apparatus, which had compromised itself 
by fighting democrats and workers,” he 
seid; “Our police staff works better and 
better, and, what is most important, it 
has passed the examination on fidelity 
to democracy.” 

This perfect democratic police force 
was absent, however, during the long 
hours when an excited crowd was be- 
sieging a group of Jews in a city only 
160 miles from Warsaw. Radkiewicz, 
the security minister, did not rush te 
Kielce, it took him days before he found 
time to appear on the spot personally, 
to find nothing but 41 cold corpses. 

The prewar Polish governments did 
hot uphold racial equality, but nothing 
approaching the Kielce pogrom evei 
«cured under Skladkowski and Col. 
Beck. Poles were financially assisted by 
the government in competition against 
Jews; anti-Semitic propaganda wags 
Wespread. But not until these “Fas- 
tists,” “Hitlerites’ and “reactionaries” 
were succeeded by the 


: “progressive, 
traly democratic,” 


Communist-led Gov- 
‘iment, with its new democratic police, 
i such a massacre take place, in which 
41 old men, pregnant women and small 
thildren were tortured te death, exactly 
inder the Fuehrer in Germany. 
Before the war there were 3,000,000 
dens in Poland. Today there are from 
100,000 to 200,000. Hitler succeeded in 
“ving” the Jewish problem for that 
“appy country; Bierut and Osubka 
ave succeeded jn reopening it. 
Pon know that the Polish Gov- 
Senitis wr pledged itself to fight anti- 
ism and that no anti-Jewish propa- 
fanda S$ permitted in the press. But 
this does not abso 
“sponsibility, 
en taking place in Poland 
@ the ep — By the great majority 
‘a gi this regime is considered 
whe r one imposed upon them. Its 
nie aa propaganda provoke resent- 
Be. hile open opposition is made 
na. hatred is growing under- 
is ane for everything for which 
ernment stands. Hatred of 
a of the Russian people, of 
‘quality, is growing. Opposition 
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a 


lve the regime from 


ic Bierut generates ugly emotions, be- 
cause the political system itself is ugly, 
crue] and barbarous. One extreme breeds 
the other. 

The Kielce criminals will be con- 

demned to death. They deserve it, of 
course. But let us not believe that this 
act of justice will solve the problem. 
There were pogroms in Cracow and 
Stettin, before the one in Kielce. On 
what basis can we assume that Kielce 
is the last? 
* * * é 
The pogrom occurred almost simultan- 
ously with the plebiscite, in which the 
government won a majority of 60 per- 
cent over the party of Vice-Premier 
Mikolajezyk. The plebiscite and the 
pogrom are two sides of the same coin. 
The voting did not give vent to the peo- 
ple’s political feelings; no open contest 
was possible; no free discussion was 
allowed; the counting of ballots was 
secret and entrusted to “loyal” men only. 
No one believes that the officia) returns 
reflect the people’s will. 

But the plebiscite revealed also how 
the energies of the state’s 
ave being used. The whole drive is di- 


machinery 





rected against Mikolajezyk and his 

party. Mikolajezyk is enemy No. 1. To 

crush bis Peasant Party is the main 

problem. The police, absent in Kielce, 
Mikolajezyk 

‘js however present and alert wherevei 


a group of his adherents meets. Not re- 
liable in fighting pogroms, it is on duty 
when ordered to arrest thousands of 
members of the Peasant Party. 

In the course of the last few weeks 
a number of trials have taken place 
members of the 
leader, W. 


leaders and 
Peasant Party. A_ loca) 
Zagorski, was sentenced to death, while 
two other defendants were given prison 
terms from two to fifteen years. A court 
in Garwolin sentenced six defendants to 
death. Another trial has begun, at which 
24 defendants are faced with the proba- 
bility of severe sentences. Six local or- 
ganizations of. the Peasant Party have 
been dissolved, and the government’s in- 
tention is to suppress the movement for 
a free Poland. 

For a whole year Bierut’s Govern- 
ment—with the demonstrative backing 
of Moscow—has been defying the West- 
ern powers. It has done so in the most 
provocative way. Two American corre- 
spondents were arrested at the Polish 
border, although they were in possession 
of all the necessary documents, A meet- 
ing scheduled by a Polish-American So- 
ciety in Warsaw for July 4, was for- 
bidden, with the frank explanation that 
this was in reprisal) for American 
friendliness toward General Bor-Komor- 
owski. 

In the face of such a policy, the ac- 
tions of the US State Department create 
the impression of utter confusion. The 
loan agreements were signed in April. 
In May, the State Department announced 
that the eonditions of the loans were 
still unfulfilled and the grants would 
therefore be withheld. In June it was 


against 








The Weakest Link 


res 








announced that the two loans would 
finally be granted. A few days later it 
was decided to grant the first loan 
that of $50,000,000—while the second 
loan agreement remains suspended, In 
the meantime President Bierut, with 
Premier Osubka-Morawski, made a trip 
to Moscow. Their visits with Stalin and 
Molotov proved to be a demonstration 
against the “imperialists” of the West. 
The Soviet Union granted Poland what 
Britain and America were unwilling to 
give. Pointing at Washington and 
London, the official Polish-Soviet com- 
raunique of May 26, 1946, issued in 
Moscow, stated that “In view of the in- 
sufficiency of necessary valuta reserves, 
as well as the difficulties met by the 
Polish Government in obtaining the Pol- 
ish gold fund deposited in foreign banks 
before and during the war, the Soviet 
Government has expressed its willing- 
ness to aid Poland by way of granting 
credit from its own geld resources for 
the fulfillment of the most essential eco- 
nomic needs of Poland. 

“Until such time as Poland creates its 
own armament industry, the Government 
of the USSR assumes the task of supply- 
ing the Polish Army with armaments 
and ammunition on long-range credit 
terms against future mutual financial 
settlements.” 

There was nothing sensational] in this 
statement. The amounts granted to 
Poland by Moscow were not specified; 
neither was it a secret that the Polish 
Army has actually become a part of the 


Russian armed forces. Despite this de- 
monstration, the US State Department 
continued its negotiations and finally 
decided to submit to the pressure of 
Warsaw and Moscow. Under the pres- 
ent circumstances foreign loans such as 
the Joan to Poland are political rather 
than economic measures, The loan is 
correctly understood by the Polish Gov- 
ernment to be another means of 
strengthening its regime, of weakening 
the opposition, and of demoralizing the 
forces which struggle for a free and 
independent Poland. 

The position of the British Govern- 
ment on this issue is more consistent 
and dignified than that of the US State 
Department. Negotiations which were 
conducted in London regarding a British 
loan and the Polish gold deposited in 
Britain have been completed, but are 
not going into effect under present condi- 
tions. Secretary Noel Baker stated in 
the House of Commons that the British 


,Government is not satisfied with the 


political course of the Warsaw regime, 
particularly in regard to the holding of 
free elections. The British loan will not 
be consumated until its conditions are 
fulfilled. { 

The problem of Poland, hotly debated 
during the Jast two years of the war, 
has receded from public attention. It 
has been overshadowed by a succession 
of other conflicts, in Manchuria, Iran, 
Trieste, Yugoslavia, China, The latest 
evenis are bound to bring back attention 
to this sore spot of power politics. 





Public Opinion in 


(Continued from Page Six) 
that it is the masses who are detaching 
themselves from the Conservatives who 
are joining the MRP. 

The results achieved by the Commun- 
ist Party show some interesting. ten- 
dencies. This party increased its : over- 
all vote by 2.8 percent. The striking fact 
about its returns, however, is that it 
Jost 25,000 votes in the section centering 
in Paris and 76,000 in the chief: indus- 
trial region. That is, in the two zones 
it lost more than 100,000 votes, or.6 per- 
cent, In the four special industrial areas 
it searcely held its own. On the other 
hand, in the Normandy-Brittany section 
it increased its following by 104,000 or 
22 percent. In the rest of France it in- 
creased its vote only 4 percent. +. .. 

Thus the chief gains of the Commun- 
ists are to be found in the areas in- 
habited by a backward agricultural. pro- 


France 


letariat which is beginning to rebel 
against the church and the landed pro- 
prietors. Their weakening hold on the 
industrial working class is proved by the 
loss of more than 100,000 votes in the 
specifically industrial regions. Of the 
240,000 votes gained in the rest of 
France, some 45 percent are to be found 
in what has been called the black belt 
of the West. Of. the total Communist 
vote, only 36 percent (as compared with 
40 percent in 1945) stems from the in- 
dustrial departments. The Socialist 
Party, by contrast, has maintained ite 
relative position in these sections. 

All of this goes to show that the most 
enlightened sections of the working class 


begin to drift away from the Commun- 
ists and that the most backward groups 
are falling into the Stalinist trap. But 
how long will they stay there? 
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Pots, Pan and Ideas 


Review by HENRY ZOLAN 


THE FIRST FREEDOM. By Morris L, Ernst. Macmillan. 316 pp. 
Mr. Ernst says, “is one thing. 
varied ideas has quite a different impact on our way of life. 


= | DENTICAL pots and pans,” 


$3.00. 
Stamping out un- 
Anyone still inter- 


” 


ested in saving American democracy cannot afford to ignore a book which proves 
that monopolistic control of press, radio, and movies is wiping out our freedom of 


speech. 


“In more than 1,200 cities there is only one newspaper . . 
in this vast land where there is more than one newspaper ownership.” 
were 2,600 newspapers with a circulation of more than 24,000,000, 
were 602 less, and the number continues to diminish while circulation grows. 


tration of power in newspaper circula- 
tion, if nationwide, is totalitarian—no 
matter who the publisher may be... . 
Further decimation of the press is one 
of the foremost problems facing our fight 
against totalitarianism.” 

) Chain ownership. mergers, syndicates, 
three news cartels—the UP, INS, and 
that great protagonist of international 
free speech, the Associated Press—have 
helped rub out most of the business and 
ideational competition in the newspaper 
field. AP, it happens, “successfully kept 
Reuter’s, a competing agency, away from 
readers in the US! Alcoa never 

closed the markets more successfully.” 

Of the advertisers “only thirty-nine... 

account for nearly one-half the total ex- 


‘ 


penditure for national advertising in the 
newspapers.” 
It must be admitted that The First 


Freedom, in present 


relation to the 
dangers and to the progress that we 
have failed to achieve, is no more cheer- 
ful a report than The Brass Check. As 
for the future, air deliveries promise to 
wipe out small local newspapers, and 
radio and 


facsimile reproduction via 


advertisers may supply the coup de 
grace. 

Nor are conditions and prospects any 
more heartening in radio where “730 of 
the 900 stations have been gathered into 
four networks which run the in- 
.. Before the war two of them 


. 95 percent of all the total 


dustry. . 
controlled , . 
station wattage throughout the 
country in the most valuable listening 
hours;” that is, in the evening. These 
two, by dominating the National Associ- 
ation of Broadcasters, were able to choke 
off other networks. 

The harmony has been enriched 
by the newspapers’ blending with many 
radio stations, thus smoothing away the 
opinion 


discords of that diversity of 


which democracy needs for survival. 
Back in “1939, 40 percent of the Blue 
Network was newspaper-owned. In 114 
towns the only radio station is associated 


with the only newspaper ownership, and 


the proportion of such ownership is in 
creasing.” 

The four networl ire dependent o 
the advertise of w n leven in 1940 
accounted for 50 percent of the total 
netw ! ! I So we can beliex 
Nil Trammell Pre lent rt N B¢ 
wh } issures ( that busir 
controls radio and its pr ! And 

in ind tand way ap operas 

> » la } y dy eal 
and lucational program 1 ked 
around and ff the air ob nerea 
ad tisi ympetit 


A= for the movies, behind their glam 
glittering 
the dictatorship of five 


orous banality, their medi- 


ocrity, there i 
producers who, through outright theatre 
ownership, domination of theatre chains, 
-ontrol of almost all distribution and 
production, “have the power to regulate 
the amount, content, and character of 
the films that reach the publie . .. the 
only thoughts, ideas, and opinions to 
reach 100,000,000 persons a week via the 
screen are those acceptable to this hand- 
ful of men.” Ars gratia mammonae. 


« e ¥ 


Frox all this and a lot more about 
the unholy trinity, Mr. Ernst concludes: 
“Either we go toward dictatorship of 


. there are only 117 cities 
In 1909 there 
By 1940 there 
“Concen- 








Morris L. Ernst 


the mind or we enter the crusade mag- 
nificant for freedom from economic re- 
straint on the minds and habits of our 
people.” To combat this concentration 
of power, inevitable economic 
wants no 
TVA of the mind, but legislative reform 


when 
forces are laissez-faired, he 


to allow for free enterprise and compe- 
tition in ideas. He urges “a joint Senate- 
House inquiry to save the small weekly, 
magazine, radio station and movie 
producer or exhibitor.” He outlines a 
legislative program to compel many a 
divorce: radio from press ownership, 
movie companies from their theatres and 
from radio, networks from station own- 
ership, newspapers from control of paper 
manufactures. He favors abolition of 
absentee ownership and control of radio 
stations, newspapers, and theatres; tax- 
more encouraging to the small 
entrepreneur, direct licensnig of the four 
networks to break the bottleneck that 
prevents many stations from receiving 
their broadcasts at a fair, or at any 
price. He thinks the big newspaper 


ation 


publishers should be relieved of that 
kind of governmental interference which 
takes $80,000,000 a year of the people’s 
money to subsidize second class mailing. 
He would restrict those enormous profits 
which people, through consumer pay- 
ment of advertising, give to the big boys 
for their man-given privilege of exploit- 
ing God-given space to the exclusion of 
others. He would limit the prices of 
network advertising so as to give some 
of the little fellows a chance to compete. 
He would break the movies’ interlocking 


directorates, the autocratic power of the 


Hays office, the bottleneck of film stock, 
and he would fight tate censorship 
through the courts. 

The First Freedom is too rambling 


and repetitious, not well organized. But 


minor defects do not detract from the 
essential values of the work, its honesty, 
eloquence, factual clarity, and a well- 
founded thesis which makes it one of 
the most important books of our time. 

“Conservatives” who are resigned to 
monopolistic control of the mind, so- 
called radicals or. liberals who wink at 
totalitarian Gleichschaltung in one other 
country and its satellites, may be re- 
minded by this book that truth will not 
prevail without the unfettered competi- 
tion of ideas. Professed liberals cannot 
justifiably remain complacently static 
before Mr. Ernst’s parade of ominous 
facts and figures. “Violent revolution is 
not the only path to dictatorship ... 
the cure for the ills of democracy is 
more democracy.” 





Ecstasies of the Aeneid 


Review by HARRY ROSKOLENKO 


THE DEATH OF VIRGIL. By Her- 
Broch. 
194 pages. Translated by Jean Starr 
Untermeyer. $5.50. 


mann pPantheon Books, Ive. 


For sheer internal nuance and exter- 
nal music, Hermann Broch’s The Death 
of Virgil, sensitively translated by Jean 
Starr Untermeyer, reaches a terrifying 
crescendo of the senses. The mass of 
details which flood the pages, beginning 
with the great scene of a ship arriving 
in port with Virgil himself as a pas- 
senger, illuminates the intentions of the 
author’s spiritual voyage. Like the 
Aeneid itself, this book is a composite, 
montage-like creation, etched with all 
the literary inventions, overtones and 
undertones of Joyce, Rimbaud, Virginia 
Woolf and Thomas Wolfe, arrayed in 
a Faustian personalized drama. It is not 
a story in the actual lines of sequence 
as much as it is the internal dialogue 
of the author turning from prose to 
poetry whenever the occasion calls for 
more damning dichotomies of human 
values. It is the pageant of the heart, 
the surrender of the individualist per- 
sonality to the artifices of mass spiritual 
concepts; as if, by association, by the 
picture of brutalized men and their 
opposites, the finely dressed, gambling 
gluttonous overlords, some sense of vir- 
tue can be established. It is the Circus 
Maximus, Coney Island, Times Square— 
and the surrealist eye, with Virgil, in 
the midst of his Aeneid, declaiming to 
the world. 


3roch’s prose is almost uncanny with 
color and excitement, forcing associa- 
tions into all patterns of human ex- 
perience; invoking beauty, the anguish 
of the senses, in streams of elemental 
and philosophical incantations. It is the 
beginning, the going and coming of the 
stream of consciousness; the middle and 
the end of the spiritual fall from grace 
of all humanity. It is the fury of the 
condemning; the story-teller 
writing broadsides of venom with detail; 
the poet, who is less consistent, never- 
theless sustains his own diatribes; the 
painter, who is no less the artist when 
he fills his canvas not only with his 
portraits, but with his model’s entrails 
hanging out over the frames; of the 
philosopher, who finds need for a haven 
from his own philosophy, having damned 
himself with the world while saving his 
own spirit. 


essayist 


Here is the phantasmagoria of Misery 
Street which a sick Virgil encounters 
when disembarking 

. Senseless the hail of insults that 
patterned upon him, senseless, senseless, 
senseless, nevertheless justified, never- 
theless warning, nevertheless truth, in- 
sanity heighetned to truth, and every 
aspersion tore a bit of presumptiousness 
from his soul until it became naked, as 
naked as sucklings, as naked as the 
gray-beards on their rubbish, naked with 
larkness, naked with the loss of memory, 


naked with guilt, immersed in the flood- 


ing nakedness of the indiscriminate , » 

Virgil, dying, carried on ag litter 
trunk containing the unfinisheg Aenit 
is an awesome affair. It is the path of 
the Aeneid, the earth’s horrors, the sy) 
terranean sub-strata of the gods om 
man—their evils, sins, lives and deaths 
with all the trimmings of Dante. Here 
in Brundisium, with a hoy servant ia 
companion, lies a dying Virgil, reftect, 
ing on dusk, “the hour of poetry”: . 
Dido, Aeneas, on the cosmic vigil whieh 
Virgil has kept. They had fled, “in , 
real departure, not only in the lingering 
farewells of poetry, from whose inter. 
realm they had escaped as if it had 
no worth for the living, even though jt 
was also the realm of love—whithy 
was this flight tending? From what 
depth came this fear of Juno’s motherly 
commands?” . 


It is always the memory which js the 
actor and the condemned, the human 
pageant of Broch’s atavistie flight from 
light to darkness and back again, Virgil 
recalls some of the dreams of his youth 
in Cremona, while he is listening to hig 
dying, with his manuscript of his y. 
finished Aeneid alongside his bed, Y4 
his dreams now seem on the same 
plane. It is only the pattern somewhat 
altered and aged, less of poetry, which 
nevertheless bursts out—abstract, 
moved, worldly, illogical, religious, é 
vining, questing, rueful and all-engulfing, 
swamping all the mediums of recy. 
nition, both as symbol and deed, Ay 
apostrophe to life, it is a paean to deat 
in the end, with the brilliant fantasia 
of the tubercular asserting vial 
variations of metaphysical experienc, 
mythological raging it 
savage accumulations of memory ani 
ancient acts. Time, like pages of Broeh’ 
incantations and tremendous paragraphs, 
is indeed endless here. He has created 
an Inferno going toward Infinity, | 
his sleep and dreams Virgil mumble 
out of his despair: “Burn the Aeneid,” 
as if fire and Virgil’s own revulsion 
could 


associations, 


everything else. 


are seldom 
little and come only as the bearers of 
literary gossip. And a talk with Augu+ 
tus is only about Rome as a metaphor} 
of power, not of peace. 


“In the kingdom of perception tit 
sword will come to be superfluous.” Te 
Aeneid is rejected by Caesar, who calls 
it a bungling work. This is the alle 
spirit of Rome, but the great Cacst 
meets his own great poet and finaly 
acquiesces. There is only darkness 00¥; 
reflections on man and nature, and tis 
end of the nightmarish lyric which bea 
Virgil on “a floating sea, a floating fire, 
sea-heavy, sea-light, notwithstanding § 
was still the word: he could not hod 
fast to it and he might not hold fast® 
it; incomprehensible and unutterabl 
for him: it was the word beyond speeth 





Motion Picture Guide 
THE HAYS OFFICE. 
Moley. New York: The Bobbs-Merrill 


Co., 1945. 266 pages. $3.75. 


By Raymond 


Te title of this book shows how 
closely associated with motion-picture 
production is the man who in 1922 be- 
came first director of the MPPDA: Mo- 
tion Picture Producers and Distributors 
of America, as the industry set up its 
own controls and voluntary censorship 
organization. Whether this has proved 
a@ gain to the public as well as to the 
industry is a moot point. Raymond 
Moley is an enthusiastic supporter of 
Will Hays and his continuing work; but 
many feel that much claptrap, eheap sex, 
and phony social material comes onto 








snot covered 


a 
our screens, while earnest studies of ite 
today are kept off. 

Por 


The matter is not that simple. 
instance, action or dialogue that “may 
give offence to particular races, classe 
political or economic groups, business 
nationalities, professions, or trades 
by any clauses © 
MPPDA code: each producer makes is 
own decisions as to cutting oF kepint 
it in, Yet a comedy of a man’s troubles 
with his furnace and his final decs® 
to buy an oil burner roused the enti 
coal industry, And when 4 stat ® 
marked: “They say white bread < 
good for you” tons of white pape 
covered with millers’ protests. a 

Many other considerations, from “ 
ing problems to Hitler’s fondness *” 
American films, spread thr tal 
lively book. The “code“ is cen 
la the appendix. 3 
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fo the Editor: 


rT Ture are excellent features in the 





’ Baruch plan and you pointed them out 
and y your editorial of June 29. Its pro- 
res sonal as to the scheme to be set up for 
be. production, inspection and control of 
7 atomic energy is excellent and clearly 
2 superior to Gromyko’s. 

_ But when it comes to the way in 
“* which this goal is to be achieved—and 
h it it is just here that we are dealing with 
thr political realities and not blue-prints 
what or resolutions—the Baruch plan leaves 
erly much to be desired, as does Gromyko s. 

: Under the Baruch plan, the United 

States will continue to make atomic 
te bombs and will not turn over either the 
maa know-how or the bombs themselves to 
fron any international authority until the 
bees very end of the process, when what the 
ion § Senate (and, in effect, the military 
o hs authorities) consider that a fvol-proof 
ee inspection has been set up. In the mean- 

x time, Russia, e. g. would be expected 
ee S to permit representatives of the UN 
— Atomic Energy Commission to obtain 
ie complete information on its supplies 
r of uranium and thorium, give up all 
ulfing rights, as a nation, to conduct ies 
rem search in the field of atomic explosives” 
L and give to the international authority 
death the right to set up and run plants in 
atari Russia for “the production of fissionable 
viatls Ae Mater als.” Furthermore, Russia would 
rience, have to accept in advance a system of 
ng it serious penalties for any violation of 
y ani fe SPligations incurred under the UN 
Brochy Mae 2.omic energy treaty. It would be called 
raphs, ipon to abar lependent research 
created into alomic energy, knowing that even 
ity. In f in the end the United States gave up 
rumbles its right to make bombs independently, 
eneid” Me Jt Would always have the know-how, 
vulsion Me Wich Russians, as such, would be for- 
ow the bidden to lear inder the threat of 
umility, fe Serious penalties a perh: var! 
scarded e Everybody is pa e the buck and 
ality ot fae Putting Rus e spot! Get Russia 
nd both b: W roll up the ) ( tain.’ but keep 
s meat tie « e “aton ( 4 so that no 
srers of one can penetrate our secret With 
Augos Be Nat strikes me as incredible crudeness 
taphor} Mr. Baruch a couple of weeks aco ace 

oy y urged immediate passage of the 
tion the pcMahon Bill on the ground that this 
is.” The vould stop Russia getting atombomb- 
yho calli aking machinery from us. 
he atti “romyko's proposal is no less devious 

Caesit and cynical. Each government is in effect 
1 finaly faying to the other: “I do not trust aaa 
ess Now; and will take no risks; but I ask you 


‘o trust me and ¢ 


Should We Trust Russia? 
' From A. J. MUSTE 


Secretary, The Fellowship of Reconciliation 


chances; and work out some machinery 
for control of atomic energy and aboli- 
tion of atomic weapons under which no- 
body takes any risks. I have to leave 
the discovery of such machinery to those 
who believe in this approach. My own 
reading of history leads me to think 
that in this atmosphere where each is 
actually looking out for his own sec- 
urity while talking about collective sec- 
urity, war is bred, which may conceiva- 
bly result in a totalitarian dictatorship 
and the “peace” which it establishes. 

The other approach is to assume that 
there really has to be some trust. Then 
you have to recognize that he who asks 
that he be trusted must be trustful. It 
might even pay to consider stopping the 
manufacture of atomic bombs on the 
two-fold ground that it would remove 
tension from the international atmo- 
sphere and take from us a false sense 
of security. 

New York. 

7 % * 


Comment by LISTON M. OAK 


A. J.Muste is one of the few Christians 
I have met who seriously live 
according to the ethics of Jesus, and to 


tries to 


apply them to social problems. In pur- 


suing this ideal he has been a revolu- 


tionary Socialist and even flirted briefly 
with Trotskyism, and it is to his credit 


that he repudiated Bolshevism in any 


form. He is a pacifist, and I sincerely 


honor and admire pacifists while dis- 


agreeing with them, though I do admit 
their premise that violence never solves 


any problem. It is entirely negative, 


but nevertheless necessary at times— 
d 


e. g., the defeat of the Fascist Axis. 


relations the ideal he 


and 


In personal 


pleads for possible; trust love 


work miracles. In relations between na- 


tions the problem is different; trust and 


love and tolerance could not have 
changed the Nazi dictatorship, nor can 
the practice of Christian virtues affect 
the policies of the Kremlin, even if it 


were possible for the British and Amer- 


ican Governments to suddenly abandon 


power-politics and resort to an ethical 


pol cv without recourse to force. 


The American plan for atomie energy 
control is morally and politically vastly 
only the USA 


will give up anything, and is justified in 


superior to any other plan; 


demanding #hat before we turn over the 


atombomb secrets to enemies, actual or 


potential—to dictators without moral 


scruples—we insist that a system of ef- 
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a ca, lished. If such men as A. J. Muste could 
. re, 10 not thin ) 2] . * . . 
ting fr should show K your proposal that we live and speak within Soviet Russia, the 
‘ 4 “4 SHOW Ourselves touo} P . } 1 . . 
— ‘Mibia and the va si ough toward Rus- problem would be simpler. But his like 
ot hold one US call her bluff will solv y P i i 
not . gh r bluff will solve any- are all in concentrations camps in the 
d fat mS 8ny more than Russia’s being USSR 
tough is soly . 
tterable SOlvVing anvthing Ther | : ‘ 
utte : ie se ant ytning. lherefore to trust the Stalin dictator- 
3 P| ; ‘Ss mivy two wavs 7 yroache aint . . . ‘ . . H 
| speet cca aga ~, ' a) of approach ship would be, not Christian, but crim- 
Sek aos ; ‘emma. One is to assume inal. It would be giving paranoics the 
—- “+ Nobody can trust ani — = } 7 Sipe 
“atapadihe saa anybody else and weapons with which to destroy civiliza- 
th mvody should take any tion. 
es ol ~ 
ne 
For 
ne entally Ill Are Dri 
“a ally re Driven Crazy 
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usiness © the Editor: a 
rades 8 menta} patienis Nave poor teeth, or no 
in te = : teeth. You see, there is a shortage of 
akes EM, = FO OUr New York State menta dentists, so State mental patients eithe 
n Spitals | I ther 
. PSPitals have deviced « 1, s : <6 ce 
or keping arving 4 e devised a new method of keep their aching cavities, or, if they 
3 troubles ble meth ; T patients. It is a very sim- are lucky enough to see a dentist oc- 
+t eLnod, : 
| decisiet ; casionally, they get the luxury of an 
RS tead . tre ; 
the enti ae ad of gery ng bread, they serve extraction. 
star th eArmy Bp sritke Thi gaan 3. Since mental patients are served 
¢ ort oe ht sn fans : 
vad is 0 ure needs an explanation. inferior food to begin with, unpalatably 
aper vet Hospital prepared, they rely on the two (some- 
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J Mine rsulation TT : . 
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When an enterprising supervisor of 
diets substitutes hard-tack for bread, 
wouldn’t you think he’d been reading up 
on How To Run A Modern Concentration 
Camp? 


New York. 


Production, Prices 


From NORMAN M. BEHR 


To the Editor: 


ConcressMan GWINN opposed 
price control primarily upon the theory 
and ground that it interferes with pro- 
duction. Under his theory prices would 
first have to rise high enough to attract 
production and later competition would 
bring the prices down. This necessarily 
preproposes a period of increasing prices. 
The question therefore, is whether the 
majority of our citizens living on a fixed 
income can stand those increased prices 
until reaction sets in. 

Furthermore, the Congressman must 
be prepared to test his theory and see 
it carried through to its logical conclu- 
sion. Part of that theory is that not only 
price control but any kind of regulation 
affecting production will not work. Con- 
sequently, unless we limit our economic 
scope to this country, all protective tar- 
iffs must be abolished; this hardly fits in 
with the views of Congressman Gwinn 
ov the Republican Party to which he be- 
longs. 

In justification of his argument, Mr. 
Gwinn states that price control did not 
work either in ancient Rome or in 
France during the revolution; neither 
did democracy work in either country; 
he certainly does not advocate a change 
in our government for that reason. 

Mr. Gwinn says that people will be 
more honest if they are not policed so 
carefully. That is a problem of human 
behavior, of ethics or psychology rather 
It is a false statement 
conclusion resting other 
However sound may be the oppo- 


than economics. 
of his on no 


basis, 


and Control 


sition to price control, it must be remem- 
bered that the vast majority of those whe 
favor regulation, want control to con- 
tinue only during an emergency period, 
Certainly Congressman Gwinn will agree 
that we should control prices and produce 
tion during a war period when the need 
ot the country temporarily sets aside 
economic laws. The sole question for 
discussion should be: 

Does an emergency still exist after the 
war and how long a period should elapse 
before controls are lifted? Does it not 
seem sensible that it should extend over 
a period of adjustment? 

New York. 








Copyright and Musical 
From R. 
To the Editor: 


Your letter which.prompted my sub- 
scription to The New Leader is gratify- 
ing. I had learned to believe that no 
publication would inform its readers of 
the evils practiced by Big Business, and 
I decided to find out if The Neu 


is an exception. 


Leade r 
We have a huge trust within our na- 
tion which has thrived by imposition on 
many 
hailed as 


other citizens for 


this “trust” is 


the rights of 
While 


one of the most 


years, 
American of our insti- 


tutions, it is one of the most un-Amer- 
ican. This “trust” is past master in the 
art of deception and camouflage. I refer 
to Music Publishers Protective Associa- 
tion (MPPA), who operate their mono- 
polistie activities through the American 
Society of Composers, Authors and Pub- 
lishers (ASCAP). 

By direction of these publishers, we 
have on ow books 
American laws—-laws which protect’ and 
uphold the evil practices of this “trust” 
and at one and the same time deprive 
others of the right in their pursuit of a 
livelihood. No one outside of this “trust” 
can enter the commercial field of music 
without violating the publisher-directed 


statute some un- 


Publishers’ Trust 


H. BENNETT 


laws. Only non-members are subject to 
penalties for violation of these laws. The 
writer is mindful of the need of protece 
tion for the 
is entitled to destroy honest 


work of creative genius; 
but no one 
competition. 

Creators of products are rewarded by 
a reasonable manu- 
facture and sale of their creations, which 
is fair. A should 


not be attached to any purchased article, 


monopoly on. the 


never-ending claim 


Every manufactured unit of a patented 
or copyrighted product should bring the 
creator a profit, but there should be no 
continuous repetition of profits on the 
The Music Publishers Trust 
have a different idea. 


saine units. 


United States 


Corporation the 


In 1941, in the case of 
vs Ethyl 
United 
that: “No one can hold elaim on 


Gasoline 


States Court ruled, 


thew 


Supreme 


products after they reach the dealers.” 
Although a patent right was involved, 
the ruling of the Court was not based on 
that fact. 

What will your publication do in the 
way of eradicating this evil? Will you 
be persistent in your effort to eradicate 
it? 

Florida. 





THE VOICE OF INNOCENCE 
From AUGUSTUS L. RICHARDS 


Telegram to the Editor; 


As a subscriber to both PM and The 
New Leader I want to say to you that 
page four of your issue of June 22, de- 
voted entirely to an attack upon your 
sister liberal newspaper, is the most 
contemptible exhibition of envy, jealousy, 
and petty-minded malice against a rival 
that lever saw in print. 

As I read it I was reminded of the 
Bilbo bile and bilge-water with which 
the pages of the Congressional Record 
are stained and polluted when Missis- 
sippi relieves herself on the Senate floor 
on the subject of PM, the New Republic, 
and The Nation. 

I often find myself in disagreement 
with PM, but I admire that newspaper 
for its courage, honesty and sincerity, 
as well as for the brilliant group of 
writers which it has assembled, includ- 
ing Max Lerner, Stone and Ingersoll, 


against whom some of your most ven- 
omous shafts of malevolence are directed. 

I hope with all my heart that PM 
succeeds in maintaining herself finan- 
cially without the aid of advertisements, 
just as you seem to hope that she will 
fail. 

At least the money she gets will come 
from decent sources. 

You will never find Max Lerner on the 
payroll of Dewitt Wallace, mortal enemy 
of Igbor and liberalism. 

You will never find Ralph Ingersoll 
with his nose in the garbage can of 
Roosevelt-hating, labor-baiting Roy How- 
ard. 

You will never find I. F. Stone fatten- 
ing on back-door handouts by Henry 
Luce, producer-in-chief for the National 
Association of Manufacturers. 

You will never find PM following the 
party line of William Randolph Hearst. 

Copy of this wire to Ralph Ingersoll 
and Max Lerner. 

Remsen, New York. 
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SPIKE JONES TO 
INAUGURATE “MUSIC 
DEPRECIATION WEEK” 














The zany music event of the 
vear, Music Depreciation W eek, 
has been officially declared July 
12th through 18th by Spike Jones, 
maestro of the dishpans, cowbells 
and washboard Spike, the barn- 
vard baton-wielder, whose satirical 
City Slicker RCA Victor records 
of silly symphonies with farcical 
noises and screwball rhythms have 
taken the country by storm and 
set music back 10,000 years, will 
open the nation-wide, seven day 
recognition of his Pot and Pan 
Philharmonic with a week’s en- 
gagement at the New York Strand 
'heatre. As the focal point for 
Music Depreciation Week, Man 
hattan will be turned topsy-turvey 
as Spike and his Madmen take 
over with their musical mayhem. 

Signalizing the inauguration of 
{ MANHATTAN REAL HAPPINESS 
| au HAMBRA OR BOUGHT LOVE? 
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®PAULETTE GODDARN ® 
ESSAYS TITLE ROLE 
Paulette Goddard and Ray Mil- 
land are now on the screen of the 
Brooklyn Paramount Theatre as 
the co-stars of Paramount’s ex- 
ai ste mene travaganza, “Kitty.” Action that 
moves at a fast pace is the key 
note “Hot Cargo.” the associate 
feat re ow 1 William Gargan, | 
Jean Roger ? P Reed in 
tarring rol 
With Paulette Go playing 
he title role, “Kitt tory | 
of a waif who ris I 1 rags to| 
riche w he 1 Gains- | 
wrough p and 
xhibit attracts 
e atte Mal- 








; Music Depreciation Week, 
RCA Victor will release six sensa- | 
tional new City Slicker = slides. 
These will include “Glow Worm” | 

ind = “Hawaiian Nar Chant”; is 

“That Old Black Magic” with} | : Be) 
“Liebestraum” on the flipover; “IL } 
Dream of Brownie With the Light 
Blue Jeans” doubled with “Jones’ 
Polka.” 


Owing 


Spike 





Paulette Goddard in the title role 
and Ray Milland are co-stars of 
| Paramount's “Kitty” which shares 
{the screen with “Hot Cargo” at 


i > Gademand 0 tl p 
» the demand for _ the Brooklyn Paramount. 


of Corn’s dise releases, RCA} _ SNE FOO 
also at this time will re-| 
many of his hit recordings | 
are virtually sold-out col- 
items. Such ro. con- 
f musical satire “Chloe,’ 
to a Jerk” ‘Cock- 
Two” 
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M-G-M's Newest Musical Triumph! 


\ Van Johnson Esther Williams 














Lucille Ball Keenan Wynn 


| “Easy to Wed” 


IN TECHNICOLOR 


ed by EDWARD BUZZELL - Produced by JACK SUMMINGS 


& 18 PERSON 0 —— 
GEORGE PAXTON and Orchestra 
HAL LEROY 


MUSICAL COMEDY DANCING STAR 
MARK PLANT TONY CANZONERI 


Extra! JOEY ADAMS 


BROADWAY'S COMEDY SENSATION 


Now! CAPITOL 


OTT LEI 


WILL JAMES’ & + 8) K Y 


IN TECHNICOLOR 


Fred MacMURRAY 


A 20th CENTURY-FOX Pix 


On Stage—In Person! 
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BROADWAY at 5ist STREET 
COOL Doors Open ait 10 A.M. 
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Starring: 
with 


AINE BAXTER 


Screen Star of “Mr. Big” Himself : 
DONALD O'CONNOR 35)..nA7S" 


THE THREE SWIFTS 
BUSTER SHAVER: 


with OLIVE, GEORGE and RICHARD 


7th AVENUE and 50th STREET 
| coot ROXY 


EXTRA! EXTRA! 


Doors Open 10:30 A. M. 
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FOR THE WHOLE STRUCTURE OF CIVILIZATION WILL DEPEND UPON THEIR SUCCESS. 
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AMIABLE ANTICS 

“THE MILKY WAY.” By Lynn 
Root and Harry Clork. A Row- 
land G. Edwards production. At 
the Crest Theatre, Long Beach. 

Among the hundred-odd summer 
theatre productions each week, the 
combination of Sam Jaffe and Zero 
Mostel tempted this reviewer to 
Long Beach. It was worth the 
journey. They had chosen as their 
vehicle the old farce of the milk- 
man who, having learned to duck 
as a boy (when the neighbor kids 
shied rocks at him), ducks into the 
middleweight championship of the 
world. While the two comedians 
are on the stage, the audience 
keeps laughing. 

There is a sharp contrast be- 
tween the methods of the two 
players. As the frail milkman who 
against his will becomes a fighter, 
Sam Jaffe grows into the part with 
a superb understanding of comic 
effects. His ungainly boxing pos- 
ture, his slide of the finger along 
the nose—his thousand and one 
ways of catching the character 
and winning a laugh—are the re- 
sult of long studied and firmly 
mastered technique. 

Zero Mecstel is a born comic. He 
has an ample supply of girth and 
mirth. As the dumb trainer— 
whether running after the prize- 
fighter or leading a dog—he moves 
naturally into ludicrous attitudes. 


~~ 


“EASY TO WED" 

AT CAPITOL 

Van Johnson, who heads the 
cast of MGM’s new Technicolor 
musical, “Easy to Wed,” now at 
the Capitol, was one of Broadway’s 
song-and-dance men when he signed 
a picture contract with MGM in 
1942. Then he proceeded to con- 
fuse everyone by his dramatic 
portrayals in such serious films as 
“The Human Comedy,” “A Guy 
Named Joe” and “Thirty Seconds 
Over Tokyo.” Today, a Van John- 
son who sings and dances is some- 
thing new. He dces both in “Easy 
to Wed,” in which he stars with 
Esther Williams, Lucille Ball and 
Keenan Wynn. 

One who won’t be surprised is 
singer Mary Martin. She knew 
Van when he was with the “Eight 
Men of Manhattan,” the group who 
accompanied her as the star of 
New York’s’ famous Rainbow 
Room.” 


“BREAKFAST IN 
HOLLYWOOD" OPENS 
AT GLOBE THEATRE 
“Breakfast in Hollywood,” siar- 
ring Tom Breneman with Bonita 
Granville, Eddie Ryan, Andy Rus- 
sell, Billie Burke, Spike Jones and 
his City Slickers and the King 





At R.K.O. Theatres 





Jane Wyman in “One More To- 
morrow” at R.K.O. Theatres. 





“A STOLEN LIFE” IN LAST 
WEEKS AT HOLLYWOOD 








Cracking peanuts when everyone 
else is tense, he is like a tickler 
at a county fair. Lifting up the 
‘phone receiver while keeping hold 
;of his bottle, he hears his “Boss’s” 





Theatre today in its Broadway 
premiere. 
The picture was produced by 


Robert S. Golden and is being re- 
leased through United Artists. 





|voice; and the way he tucks that 
| bottle behind his back, as though 





Cole Trio, will open at the Globe | 
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Janet and Paul added attraction with Art Mooney and Band 
at Palisades Park. 





|eaught in the fact, is a perfect ew V" RECEIVES AWARD 
|comic gesture. Broadway would do| The Laurence Olivier produc- 
well to take Zero Mostel out of; tion of “Henry V” for United 


his night clubs and give him some, Artists which is currently in its 
proper work to do. | third week at the New York City 
For this week, then, there’s hi-| Center, has been selected as the 


| “A Stolen Life,” Warner Bros. 
{drama starring Bette Davis with 
Glenn Ford and Dane Clark, is 


| pow in its 11th week at the New 
| York Hollywocd Theatre. 
| Walter Brennan, Charles Rug- 


lgles, Esther Dale, Peggy Knudsen 
and Bruce Bennett play important 
supporting roles in the new film, 
in which Miss Davis portrays a 
difficult dual role as twin sisters. 
Curtis Bernhardt directed “A 
Stolen Life” tor the Warner Bros. 













Bat LOEW'S STATE ee = ee larious farce at the Crest Theatre. best family audience picture for | Studio. 
| & Jackie Gleason, Broadway co-| IBN" the Casino later in the eve.| Beginning July 16, June Havoc|the month of June by Parents’ | qq 
4 edian, is the top performer of |#° ; ' comes as star in Sidney Howard’s | Magazine. 

ithe stage program at Loew’s State | 2!n&. On Wednesday aiternoon, | bulitzer Prize Play, “They Knew| A medal, presented by Phil Subscribe to 

heatre this week. The comedy |the 8th annual baby crawling race| what They Wanted.” Later, a new| Willcox, representing the publica- THE NEW LEADER 

tar of the musical comedy hit,|conducted by the National Insti- comedy by Charles Washburn is on| tion, was received on behalf of : : 

Follow the Girls,” will be sup-|tute of Diaper Services will be the list. he SB United Artists by Paul N. Lazarus, the searchlight turned on current 





ported in the stage activities by 
Josh White, exponent of American 
lolk songs and ballads. 
Others on the bill include Nan 
Mae and Mrs. Waterfall, comedy 
j Paptars of the Kate Smith radio pro- 
gram; the Three Wiles, dance pre- 
Prisionists Lucienne and Ashour, 
PBnternational dance stars, and 













staged, with over 100 tiny tots com- 
peting. 

The free stage presentation at 
the Jersey fun center which is 
offered twice daily continues to 
headline Art Mooney and his or- 
chestra. Featured with Mooney 
and his band are the Galli Sisters 
and Buddy Brees. Ex-GI Bobby 
Paulson also contiues as master of 





ioward Nichols, juggler. 

The screen portion of the State 
rogram will see Kathryn Grayson 
nd June Allyson as the stars 
{ MGM’s “Two Sisters From 
Boston,” with Lauritz Melchior, 
immy Durante and Peter Law- 
ord in featured roles. 


OVELTIES AT 
ALISADES PARK 
Palisades Amusement Park, New 
ersey, reaches mid-season 
ride with a special guest this 
turday night, July 13, and the 
ng of an annual novelty event 
ext Wednesday afternoon, July 
1. June Walls, night club s ng- 
ird, last seen at the 
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Embassy | 


ceremonies. A new high act, Janet 
and Paul, sensational aerialists, 
is being presented as an extra 
added free attraction at each show. 


“THE SEARCHING WIND" 
CONTINUES AT PARAMOUNT 


The combination of “The Search- 
ing Wind” on the screen and Andy 
| Russell in person, continues at the 
|New York Paramount, where 
|starts a third week today. The 
|picturization of Lillian Hellmans 
play of the same name co-stars 
|Robert Young, Sylvia Sidney and 
}Ann Richards. 

Featured with Russell, 
baritone of 





recording 


it | 


Jr., United Artists’ 
and publicity director. 





advertising 


STADIUM CONCERTS 


world affairs and problems. 
WOGOAHVAUUUAUAANGEOULUUAOVO OUULSSSR ULAR REESE 








Fifth Week of 1946 Season. 





Monday, July 15 (in case of 
rain, this concert is postponed un- 


til Tuesday). Conductor: Pierre ROBERT 
Monteux. Soloist: Nathan Mil- YOUNG v 
stein, violinist. “Academic Festi- 


val” Overture, Brahms; Symphony 
in B flat major, Chausson; Violin 
Concerto in D major, Tchaikowsky | 
(Nathan Milstein). | 
Tuesday, July 16. Conductor: | 
Pierre Monteux. Passacaglia, by | 
Bach-Respighi; Symphony No. 7, | 
in A major, Beethoven; Escales, | 
Ibert; Istar, D’Indy “Daphnis et | 
Chloe” Suite No. 2, Ravel. 
Wednesday, July 17. Conduc- 
tor: Pierre Monteux. “Euryanthe” | | 
Overture, Weber; Symphony No. 2, | | 
jin D major, Brahms. Second half | | 
|— all Wagner: Bachcanale from | 
\“Tannhauser,” Prelude to “Lohen- 
}grin,” Forest Murmurs from “Sieg- 
|fried” and Overture to “The 
Flying Dutchman.” 





with DUDLEY DIGGES and 


Handso 


Now starring on 





plus 
-p 





WORLD PREMIERE 
SYLVIA ANN 
SIDNEY - RICHARDS 


“The Searching Wind" 


Directed by WILLIAM DIETERLE - Screenplay by LILLIAN HELLMAN 
A HAL WALLIS Production 
A Paramount Picture 


——%* IN PERSON * ——— 


ANDY RUSSELL 


plus— 
ALAN CARNEY 
JACK WILLIAMS 


THE PIED PIPERS 


«.. And As An Extra Added Attraction! 


RAYMOND SCOTT 


introducing DOUGLAS DICK 


“Your Hit Parade” 


lus— 


radio and screen, 





+ 
100, Who at present contender 







1946 band. 


Lewisohn Stadium 
m Avenue, 136th to 138th Sts. 


PHILHARMONIC.SY 
MONDAY, JULY caw” 
NA VIOLIN SOLOIST 


THAN MILSTEIN 


THURSDAY, JULY 16, 
W PIANO SOLOIST 
ILLIAM KAPELL 
SATURDAY, JULY 20, at 8:30 
siCM CONDUCTOR 
UND ROMBERG 
ices: .. a 
fm Tax) 30c 60c, $1.20, $1.80 
x Office; AUDUBON 3-3400 


IATRE PARTIES 


Al trade unions and fra- 
°rganizations 


Flatbush ond DeKalb 





PARAMOUNT presents 


PAULETTE GODDARD 
RAY MILLAND 





at 8:30 









W Kitty 7 


plus 


“Hot Cargo” 








are re-j| 


are | 


THEATRE CUILD PRODUCTIONS 


P. BROOKLYN ni 








AND HIS THRILING NEW 1946 BAND 


COOL 





“nn: . the Pied Pipers, well-| yn sing- 
ele Boone sate pers, well-known sin 
nty title Rtn ok rye ing ensemble, Alan Carney, film _— 

inging with A a euest of honor | comedian, and Jack Williams, a THE MUSICAL HIT 
Art Mooney and his | qane xtra : oa 
‘ _ |dancer. An extra added attraction | 

y = ,iiS Raymond Scott and his new| CAR OUSEL 

STADIUM CONCERTS 


Music by RICHARD RODGERS 
Book & Lyrics by 
OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN, 2nd 
Directed by ROUBEN MAMOULIAN 
Dances by AGNES de MILLE 
with Harold Keel, Iva Withers 
Jean Darling. Eric Mattson 
Nonna Howard Jean Casto 
Air-Cond. 
44th St. West of B’way. Evgs. 8:30 
Matinees Thursdays and Saturdays 





THE MUSICAL HIT 


OKLAHOMA! 


Based on Lynn Riggs’ “Green Grow 
the Lilacs” 
Music by RICHARD RODGERS 
Book and Lyrics 

by OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2d 
Directed by ROUBEN MAMOULIAN 

Dances by AGNES de MILLE 

Jack Kilty Owen Martin 
Betty Jane Watson Ruth Weston 
Air-Cond. ST. JAMES Theatre 
44th St. West of B’way. Evgs. 8:30 
Matinees Thursday and Saturday 





MAJESTIC Theatre| 


Doors Open 8:30 A.M. 
MIDNIGHT FEATURE NIGHTLY 
TIMES SQUARE 











| PARAMOUN 
| 


BETTE DAVIS 


IN WARNER BROS. HIT 


"ASTOLEN LIFE" 


with 
GLENN FORD *-. DANE CLARK 
WALTER BRENNAN - CHARLIE RUGGLES 


| Directed by CURTIS BERNHARDT 


Broadway at 5ist Street 
CONTINUOUS 




















OFFICIAL 


FIM ATOMIC BLAST 


















































ART MOONEY 


AND HIS ORCH, 
FoR. 
SHOWS & 








~~ Planninz theatre || ——— — = 
; do so through Ber-|]| <= - 
. Feinman, Manager of the = SWIM LARGEST: POOL a 
sont EW LEADER ion wena’ == SALT WATER * 
sep wnat ve ARTMENT Phon AL. | SSS 100 Rides & Attractions © 6 Midways of Fun FREE 
. e ~~ 
~e D 4-4629, New —— FREE @ opei2sis sr. FR 
wane ieee nee 7 Bast || Ine, 
ow = 
Loverse Tork City.) AMUSEMENT PARK, W. J. 











13, 1946 
















COMPLETE FILMS OF SPECTACULAR SCENES AS 
THE HISTORY-MAKING FOURTH ATOMIC BOMB 
IS DROPPED ON SEVENTY - THREE WARSHIPS. 
FILMS THE WORLD HAS BEEN WAITING TO SEE 





“peters From LIFE IN PARIS TODAY 


PARIS — 1946” 

42nd St. & Park Ave. (Airlines Terminal) 
WEWSREEL 46th St. & B'way — 72nd St. & B'way 
THEATRES soth St., Radio City - Broad St., Newark 











Brooks Atiiasén Sees It Through 


* Ss 


By Liston M. Oak 


.-dramatie crit- 


never be 


HE distinguished e 
Ti of the NY Times will 

able to get another Soviet visa. 
He has ended his career as a 
from 


When he 
August, 1945, he was persona grata with 


reporter 
Moscow. went there in 
the Russians, and American Communists 
expected that he favor- 
abl) Communists as he 
had written about Chinese ( 
Brooks Atkinson 


traveler, but he 


would write as 


about Russian 
ymmmunists, 
never Aa fellow- 
went to Moscow 
that “understanding 
friendship” between the USA and USSR 


was 
with 
the conviction and 


is a sine qua non of peace 


But now he ridicules that idea. We 
can establish “workable relations” with 
the Soviet Government only “if we 
abandon the familiar concepts of friend 


ship. Friendship in the sense of intimate 
and political 
wanted, is not 
involved.” 


association compromise is 


not possible and is not 

Once sympathetic to 
after ten’ months in the “workers’ father- 
land,” Atkinson is He 
writes of the Soviet regime, “Despite its 
use of the 
racy, it is a totalitarian government. 
The dictatorship of the proletariat is 
actually the dictatorship of the thirteen 
of the Politburo of the 
munist Party. There are no ft 
the Soviet Union. 
ernment is a 


Soviet ideals,” 


disillusioned. 


sanctimonious word ‘democ- 


members Com- 
-edoms in 
... By nature the Gov- 
machine for generating 
power inside the Soviet Union and as far 
outside as that power can be made to 
extend; and all attempts to deal with it 
in terms of friendship are doomed to 


failure. The most we can hope for 


is an armed truce for the next few 
years.” (Personally I hope for change 
within Russia, ) 

Atkinson reports that “the spirit of 


the Soviet Government is fundamentally 
to the 


Union, 


reactionary. 
of force the 
Soviet thinks 
in terms of force in its external affairs,” 
and to deal with it, “We must apply 
equal power in the opposite direction.” 


Accustomed 
the Soviet 
Government 


use 
inside 


instinctively 


There is nothing in Atkinson’s excel- 
lent series of articles (NY Times, July 7, 
8 and 9) that will be new to readers of 
The Neu but he 
the basic facts about Soviet Russia as 
well as has ever been done in three brief 


Leader; summarizes 


stories, confirming what have said 
for years. He makes only one statement 
with which I take violent exception: 
“Like people everywhere ... the people 
of the Soviet Union are getting the gov- 
ernment they deserve.” I do not believe 
that the people of Italy, Germany, or 
Japan deserved the kind of tyranny that 
‘was imposed upon them, nor do I believe 
the American people deserve the present 
reactionary Congress. In Soviet Russia, 
Atkinson estimates, there are from 10,- 


we 


000,000 to 15,000,000 
and 


have 


persons sn forced 
and 
“liquidated” for 
That constitutes as 
large an opposition as 


labor camps prisons, 


been 


many 
thousands 
opposing Stalinism. 
exists anywhere 
believe 


ym earth. I do 


not that more 

than 15,000,000 Americans would risk 

jail or death in resisting either Stalin- 
ism or Fascism. 

Fanatical belief in force -and the 


dogma that the end justifies the means 


“may be the reason that the first Social- 
ist State in the world has not released 
the workers from slavery but has re- 
duced them to totalitarian slavery that 
includes the mind as well as the back.” 
{Atkinson misuses the term Socialism — 
he should written Stalinism or 
Communism.] “The revolution was cre- 
underground of 


have 
ated in an deceit, 
and violence;” this tradition has 
and Soviet 


secrecy) 
persisted, the 
“naturally carries the same psychology 


into the satellite states ...” 


Government 


The Iron Curtain is so tightly closed 
that “there are only varying degrees of 
ignorance about the Soviet Union.” 
Even Soviet citizens are not informed 
about what is happening either within 
the USSR or outside. Soviet leaders 
themselves ignorant of the demo- 
cratic world and have developed a phobia 
about. it. All foreigners “are regarded 
as spies and enemies.” Association with 
“The Soviet leadets 
are the victims of their isolationism. ... 
They regard foreign nations ... as in- 
evitable enemies and this creates 
an atmosphere conducive to dictatorship, 
Atkinson states. “It is easier to rule a 
people who believe that a hostile world 
is organizing to exterminate them.” 


are 


them is treachery. 


4 ~ 


Arvkinson reports: “All normal 
communication being cut off from the 
outside world, the intellectual climate is 
stagnant, 
Moscow. 


... There are no new ideas in 
The prolonged policy of 
barring foreigners from Russia, of iso- 
lating the few who do creep in, of re- 
stricting their movements in the country 
and of censoring news and suppressing 
it, has created a bloodless, old-fashioned, 
petit-bourgeois culture that is colorless 
and conventional. ... The general level 
of medical practice is low. ... There is 
no vitality in the arts; they are reac- 
tionary and moribund. ... The combina- 
tion of isolationism and totalitarianism 
has resulted in the death of new ideas... 
“... the most irrational abnormality 
in Soviet leaders is a group paranoia... 
Differences of opinion and differences of 
interest in international affairs are in- 
terpreted by the Soviet leaders as hos- 
tility to the Soviet Union, for that is 
how they would interpret differences of 
opinion and interest inside Russia. A 
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Fitzpatrick in St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 
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copies of Arthur Koestler’s brillant 
exhausted. 
Those 


immediately. 


ment. who have sent in a 


Mail 
This 
Coupon 
Now! 


roa eee a 


subscription. 








rin me im ie oo i i 


$3.00 for 52 


—— ee ce 


who opposed a Stalinist 
removed from society 
The area of 


Soviet citizen 
would be 
as an enemy of the State. 


tolerance is invisibly thin.” 


policy 


“The most formidable impediment to 
amicable international relations is 
basic fact that the Soviet Union is a 
Socialist State developing and expanding 
in a capitalist world. According to the 
{ommunist-line, the Soviet is not secure 
from aggression as long as capitalist 
like the United States and 
Britain also hold dominant positions in 
the world, The party line has re- 
verted to the theory that ‘monopoly 
capital’... is Fascist ... and is bent on 
the of Socialism. [ At- 
kinson obviously means Communism]. .” 
Britain is portrayed by Soviet propa- 
ganda as a capitalist and imperialist 


the 


countries 


destruction 


nation despite the present Socialist 
Government. 
Socialism does not necessarily 


involve the destruction of human liber- 
ties,” Atkinson writes, and differentiates 
between Soviet “Socialism” and Soviet 
totalitarianism. He thinks “Socialism 
is probably the only system that can 
open the way to material progress” in 
Russia. But “to anyone who is attracted 
by the theory of Socialism, the police 
regimentation of the Soviet people is 
not only disillusioning but frightening.” 
There is no reason that socialist and 
capitalist countries could not get along 
together, but Soviet totalitarianism and 
expansionism block the way to cooper- 
ation. “The Soviet leaders regard them- 
selves as custodians of the future ... 
everything is going their way ... they 
regard themselves as the advance agents 
of manifest destiny. ... Any deviation 
from Soviet policy logically becomes a 
threat to world peace by reastionaries 
who are defending a dying economic 
organization.” 


FREE! ei 
DARKNESS AT NOON 4 


By ARTHUR KOESTLER 


@ We apologize to those subscribers who have not 


We are now happy to report that we have obtained a 
new subscription will 


Send Book to: Name 


issues plus 12 FREE issues of the monthly 








yet received their 
supply of books was 
new ship. 
their Copies i 


novel. The first 


receive 


@ If you have not yet sent in a new sub, and want this modern classic 
for a permanent place in your library, here is your chance to get the novel FREE. 


All You Need to Do Is Send in One New Subscription! 


You Can Send.a Subscription to Another Person, Library 
or Organization and Receive the Novel Yourself! 


secant na il cua enced sn oiksng a 4 
THE NEW LEADER, 7 East 15th St, New York 3, NY. 


Please send me a FREE copy of Koestler's DARKNEX 
AT NOON. Enclosed you will find three dollars for one NEY 


Name of NEW subscriberv........ 
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= on world affairs, WORLD EVENTS, 1 
i, cs cs es eee, ees ae ee ee es ee ee ee ee ee = | 


“Since the Soviet Government hy 
jone so little to solve any of the humy 
problems of living, the holy attitude i 
takes toward its mission in the wall 
may seem ludicrous and fatuous. .,’ 
But to the Soviet leaders their “Mar. 
ist’ dogmas are a religion. “The Sora 
Union is the most blessed nation in ty 
world because it has embraced the m 
and only true faith,” and Communiis 
believe that “the future will overfen 
with joy.” The Soviet diplomats “a 
way to us without yieljig 
divine principle.” 


not give 


Favoring a loan to Russia and reli 
shipments, Atkinson warns that we ci 
not Russian friendship. Nor ca 
we force the Soviets to open their doo 
to foreign influences. 


buy 


“Although the Soviet Union is ct 
lenging the rest of the world, it cau 
afford to compete with the rest of tt 
world or let its people know that in ti 
Western democracies people not om 
have civil freedoms, but very mit 
higher standards of living. The mj 
of persecution of the worker by ‘monop 
ly capital’ would disappear if free 
sociation were permitted with the ¢ 
mon people of the West.” 


The Russians “do not want to # 
loose the whirlwind that might blow ¥ 
another war,” he writes. Peace cai” 
maintained between the world’s 
most’ powerful nations if we rid « 
minds of sentimentality and illus 
about “friendship.” 


Thus Brooks Atkinson joins # \§ 
and growing list of honest journal: 
who value truth above a Soviet vs 
He has made a splendid contribution | 
real understanding of Sovietism, ¥" 
out which there can be no workal 
compromise or collaboration bet weet 
America and the colossus of Eurasis 


——) 
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Green Blames Congress 
For Postwar Strikes 


Wasuixcron (LPA).—Congress 
must share much of the blame for post- 
war industrial unrest, AFL President 
William Green told a special House 
Labor subcommittee investigating the 
basic causes of labor disputes. 

“The eagerness of Congress to enact 
new and restrictive labor legislation,” 
Green declared in a blunt statement, “is 
in sharp contrast with the failure of 
Congress to eliminate the causes of labor 
unrest.” Instead of attending to the 
urgency for legislation “to meet the 
human needs of reconversion,” Congress 
busied itself with assistance to corpora- 








tions, Green said. all 
Citing the failure of Congress ' P 


health, housing, minimum wast il 
other legislation demanded by yee” 
n 5 


Truman and the AFL, Gree 


iluré 

“Each and every one of these - 
of this Congress to discharge its P 
ntributed 


responsibility has directly co 
the tension and _ industrial ae 
mines, factories and shops throuth 
the nation. This tension was ale 
by the contrast of a series of “ 
actions taken by Congress t° help ® 


° : ” 
ness in reconversion. 
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NATIONAL 
Mass.: Nathan oo and 
Claessens, National Secretary, 
sa at weekend conference of the 
wi England Bureau, J.S.V., July 13-14, 
at the Workmen’s Circle Camp, Framing- 
Mass...» August Claessens will 
cee a series of lectures on “Social 
Problems in & Changing Society, _at 
Unity House, Forest Park, Pa., during 
the week of July 15 to 19 every morn- 
jng at 11 a Mm. - George i. Goebel 
js celebrating his eightieth birthday on 
July 15. His comrades and friends 
throughout the country will let him 
know of their great esteem for him and 
their appreciation of his great services 
to the Socialist movement for more than 
half a century. His address is 125 N. 
Hollywood Ave., Daytona Beach, ee 
Montreal, Canada: Upon invitation from 
the Workmen’s Circle, C.C.F., and trade 
unions, August Claessens will be in this 
city for some lectures during the month 





of September. ... Chicago, Ill.: S.D.F, 
and J.S.V. branches have just forwarded 
$300 to the National Office as part of 
their contribution to the National Drive 
and Journal. 


NEW YORK CITY 

Outdoor propaganda meetings will be 
in full swing next week. Branches in 
Bronx and Brooklyn will run such meet- 
ings in their neighborhoods. Noon-day 
meetings will be held in “the Garment 
Center, corner 38th St. and Seventh Ave., 
New York City. These noon meetings 
will be held jointly by the S.D.F. and the 
S.P. Speakers will stress the subject of 
Price Control] and the Consumers Strike. 
... German Branch: Important meeting 
Friday, July 12, 8 p. m., at 7 E. 15th St., 
New York. . Algernon Lee, National 
Chairman, speaks evrey Saturday eve- 
ning at 9:30 p. m. over Station W.E.V.D. 
A. I. Shiplacoff Branch Beer and 
Card Party: For the benefit of the new 
clubroom fund will be held on Wednes- 
day, July 24, at the Liberal Payty club- 

rooms, 905 Dumont Ave., Brooklyn. 





— - —— 


(Continued from Page One) 
tie. The economy of these 
being adjusted to the needs of Soviet 
industry and trade, and no important 
trade with the rest of the world can be 
Non-Communist elements in 
nations— 


nations is 


expected. 
the governments of 
tolerated for the benefit of naive believ- 
ers in their “democracy”—will gradually 
become superfluous, 


these 


x at * 


Tue structure of Europe after the 
conclusion of these peace treaties will 
not be what the documents proclaim. 
The treaties do not, on the whole, con- 
tain many objectionable features, with 
the exception of Trieste. The new 
frontiers are generally fair; the amount 
of reparations is reasonable. But the 
real structure will be based on power 
relationship, not the words of the 
treaties, In this sense the Paris Con- 
ference will complete the gradual di- 
vision of Europe into two worlds—a 
development that began at Teheran; 
which was denied by the late President 
as well as by his Secretary of State; 


\ 


Hospital and Dr. Leo Price, Director of 
| labor health institution in the world. 


Spanish republicans. 
| needed medical supplies will be supplied. 
The Committee has been engaged in 


Charter for the Iron 


The Medical Aid Section urges doctors, laymen, church groups and labor 
unions to send supplies which will be freely administered to sick and wounded 
Upon request names of doctors abroad and lists of badly 


anti-Fascists in Europe by means of a plan of personal “adoptions.” “Over 2,300 
anti-Fascists have already been adopted as a result of the work of this volunteer 
| Plan,” stated Phil Heller, Executive Secretary. 


Curtain 


which was accelerated at the Crimean 
Conference, then again denied; and 
which is now finally being rushed to 
completion in Paris. 

The Paris Conference will not bring 
the establishment of real and lasting 


peace. Rather it is the commencement 
of a long and. bitter international 
struggle. 


TWO MILLION KIDS 
NOT IN SCHOOL 


Cuicaco, Ill. (LPA).—Just in case 
you’re feeling too pleased with the 
American way of education, remember 
that there are 2,000,000 children between 
6 and 15 years old who aren’t in school. 
About one out of every four kids has 
a teacher whose salary is less than 
$1,000 a year. Half the youths of high 
intelligence have to leave school before 
they reach college level. Dr. John K. 
Norton of Columbia University reminded 
a meeting of school administrators here 
of these unpleasant facts, and urged 
higher federal and local expenditures 
for education. 


———SOLIDARITY COMMITTEE SETS UP MEDICAL SECTION 


| A Medical Aid Section to help Spanish trade unionists and other anti- 
| Fascists in exile has been organized by the International Solidarity Committee— 
Room 516, 303 Fourth Avenue, New York City. The Section is headed by two | 
distinguished physicians: Dr. Evan W. Thomas, Research Director at Bellevue 


| 


the Union Health Center, the largést 


sending food packages and clothing to 








ONE DOLLAR 
PAYS FOR 


$1000.00 


WoKTH UF HUUSEHULD 


FIRE 


INSURANCE 





PROTECT YOUR HOME 


We Are the Only Co-operative 

re Insurance Society Owned 

and Operated by Workingmen. 
Since 1872 


BRANCHES ALL OVER 


WORKMEN’S MUTUAL 
FIRE INSURANCE 
SOCIETY, Inc. 


A depos 91 90 cents for every $100 


Tone’! imsurance is required. 


Dosit is returnable whenever 
< memher withdraws 


For turther information 
"pply to he Main Office 
227 EAST 84th STREET 
New York City 
Telephone REgent 4.2432 

Ack tay bnoblet | 62 








YOUR UNION FLORIST 


Flowers - Fruits 


FRED SPITZ 


Florist and Fruiterer 
74 Second Avenue, N. Y. C. 
Phone: GR 5-7370 


CHOICE FLOWERS 
Wedding 
Bouquets, Plants and Potteries 


FRUIT BASKETS 


Baskets Filled 


With Fresh Fruits, Candies, Nuts 
Preserves, etc. 
NOVELTY BASKETS 
Filled 


With Candies, Nuts, Preserves, ete. 
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Big Business in Little Books 


(Continued from Page Eight) 
tian Darnton, and What Happened in 
History by Gordon Childe. 

Another company, Avon Publications, 
issues a mixture of mysteries and fic- 
tion, including books by such respected 
writers as Somerset Maugham, Thornton 
Wilder, and Thomas Wolfe. In addition, 
there are several other houses, such as 
Dell, Popular Library and Mercury, 
which devote themselves almost entirely 
te murder mysteries. 

Before the pocket reprint editor picks 
a title, a careful study is made of the 
book’s history. Sales records are checked. 
If a book was selected by a book club 
or sold to Hollywood, these are strong 
points in its favor. If the author is 
famous and has written other books that 
sold well, the pocket reprint house is 
frequently willing to gamble on _ pub- 
lishing a work that was not a best seller. 
Penguin places less importance than 
others on the past performance of a 
book. Victor Weybright and Dr. Kurt 
Enoch, the managers, will choose a book 
for its literary merit even though it may 
never sell in great quantities. Bantam 
goes by the motto: “Never overestimate 
the people’s knowledge, nor underesti- 
mate their intelligence. 

Although some books continue to have 
a steady sale for a long time—Lost 
Horizon has been on the stands in pocket 
size for seven years—the average pocket 
book has its major sale during its first 
three months, The executive of Bantam 
Books thinks distribution skill is 75 per- 
cent of the success of reprints and edi- 
torial content 25 percent. The staff at 
Pocket Books claims that distribution 
and editorial content have about equal 
importance. Theoretically, a “lemon” can 
wipe out the profits of two or three suc- 
cesses. Lemons are, however, compara- 
tively rare in the business. 

Yet pocket book editors say they’ve 
encountered a good many surprises in 
trying to dope out the reading tastes 
of the public. Such classics as Heidi, 
Little Men, and Bob, Son of Battle. 
which sold well in full-sized editions, 
were flops in pocket editions. On the 
other hand, collections of short stories 
nearly always sell poorly in hard-cover 
editions, but are great hits with the 
pocket-size book readers. Anthologies 
and books of poetry sell very well in 
pocket-size editions. In these cases, va- 
riety of content seems to appeal to the 
buyer. But that argument doesn’t apply 
to religious books. A New Testament 
put out by Pocket Books, Inc., and a 

volume called The Complete Sayings of 
Jesus had disappointingly low sales, 
probably because people want solid 
covers, heavy paper, good binding and 
lettering in sacred books that they plan 
to keep for a lifetime. 


Ix arranging for publication, the editor 
purchases reprint rights from either the 
publisher or the author, depending. on 
who owns the copyright. The royalty 
commonly paid is one cent a copy for 


all sales up to 150,000, and one and a 
half cents a copy thereafter. The other 
23% or 24 cents goes to paper, printing, 
binding, distributor, wholesaler, retail 
dealer, and profit. At present, royalties 
on a million copies total $14,250, but an 
author often has to divide this sum 
with his original publisher if the reprint 
rights are }eld jointly. 

Recently the Author’s Guild started a 
movement to increase the royalty paid to 
pocket book authors to a flat three cents 
a copy. Crime writers especially are in- 
terested. in this project, claiming that 
“crime does not pay enough.” Accord- 
ing to a Guild report, publishers soon 
will be drawing down $6,720,000 of a 
$30,000,000 annual gross, while authors 
will get only $600,000. The Guild would 
like to see $4,320,000 go to the publish- 
ers and $3,000,000 to the authors. The 
publishers claim that this would squeeze 
them out of business. 

Schools and colleges are using pocket- 
size books more and more for required 
reading. For instance, at New York 
University, where Hardy’s The Return 
of the Native has been required reading 
for freshmen for many years, a 
edition was gleefully adopted. The New 
York City Board of Education has under 
consideration a plan to use paper-bound 
books which pupils can keep, in place 
of the hard-cover texts which get bat- 
tered and grimy from repeated use. 


25¢ 


Thousands of readers write letters to 
the pocket book publishers, offering 
criticism, suggestions and advice. Hun- 
dreds of people send in lists of their 
favorite books and beg that editions be 
issued soon in pocket size. Here is a 
more or less typical letter which Ban- 
tam Books received from a housewife in 
Council Bluffs, Iowa: 

“At last I am able to start a library 
of my very own. It was impossible for 
me to pay the prices asked for most 
books. We have a very nice City Li- 
brary and I have a card, but that still 
doesn’t take the place of ‘my own 
books.’ I realize I am only one of 
millions of buyers, but I still am 
offering a few suggetions as to titles 
and authors. 

“The Sheik and The Son of the Sheik 
haven’t been published for some years. 
Any of Harold Bell Wright’s books. 
The Jalna books by Mazo de la Roche. 
These books sold by the set and were 
so expensive all I could do was look 
at them,” 

Today money is no barrier to those 
who want books. Anybody with 25¢ can 
make up his mind whether he wants a 
couple of beers, a strawberry sundae— 
or The Great Gatsby. 





“Cash in hand”. for Americans in- 
creased over three and a half times dur- 
ing the period of World War II, accord- 
ing to a Twentieth Century Fund study. 
Money in circulation rose from $7 billion 
in July 1939 to $26 billion in April 1945. 


UNION DIRECTORY 


BoNnnaz AND HAND EMBROIDERERS, TUCKERS, STITCHERS AND PLEATERS' UNION 
Local 66, 1.L.G.W.U., 135 West 33rd St., PE 6-668. Executive Board meets every Tuesday 
night in the office of the Union. Z. L. Freedman, President-Secretary.' 








ORSET AND BRASSIERE WORKERS’ UNION Local 32, I.L.G.W,U.,.932 Broadway, New York 
City; ALgonquin 4-6727. Abraham Snyder, Manager 





LOTHING WORKERS OF AMERICA,:New York Joint Board, 31 West 15th St., New York City. 
CHelsea 3-0300. L. Hollender, J Cataglanotti, Managers; Abraham Miller, Secrettary-Treasurer. 





Ss BROTHERHOOD Or PULP SULPHITE AND PAPER MILL WORKERS 
of United States and Canada. John P. Burke, President-Secretary;;Bart Doody, Treasurer 





OINT BOARD DRESS AND WAIST MAKERS UNION, 232 West 40th.St.. New York City; 
LOngacre 5-5100. Board of Directors meets every Monday evening; Joint Board meets every 


Wednésday evening in the Council Room at 218 West 40th St. Julius 


Nathanie] M. Minkoff, Secretary-Treasurer 


ochman, Genera) Manager; 





Ls GARMENT WORKERS’ UNION, 1710 Broadway, New York City 


David Dubinsky, President. 


THE INTERNATIONAL 
COlumbus 5-7000. 





ADIES GARMENT CUTTERS UNION, Local 10, I.L.G.W.U., 218 West 40th St 


THE AMALGAMATED 
Executive Board 


meets every Thursday at the office of the Union Harry Shapiro, President; Isadore Nagler, 


Manager-Secretary; Louis Stolberg, 


Asst. Manager; 
Board; Moe Diamond, Chairman, Executive Board 


Max Goldenberg, Secretary to Executive 





ILLINERY WORKERS’ UNION. Local 24, United Hatters, Cap and Millinery Workers Inter- 


national Union, Main Office is now located at 31 West 37th St. N ¥.C 


(Tel.: Wisconsin 


7-6383); Downtown office: 621 Broadway (Tel.: ALgonquin 4-7023), Uptown office: 48 West 57th St., 


N.Y. C. (Tel.: ClIrcle 7-1649). 
Rose, Secretary-Treasurer 


Nathaniel Spector 
The Executive Board meets at 8 p m on Tuesdays: Mr. Isidore Bass, 


Manager; A Mendelowitz, Co-Manager; Alex 


Chairman of the Executive Board: Mr Sam Zuckerman, Secretary 





NECKWEAR JOINT BOARD, 7 East 15th St.; ALgonquin 4-7082. Meets once a month, Local 
+* Executive Board meets every two weeks, Mondays, 5°30 p m. Ed Gottesman, Sec'y-Treasurer. 





NDERGARMENT 
New York City. ALgonquin 4-1861. 


AND NEGLIGEE WORKERS UNION, Local 62 of LL.G.W.U., 873 Broadway 
S. Shore, Manager 











Where the News Ends 


By WILLIAM HENRY CHAMBERLIN 








Outcasts of the Four Freedoms 


ONDON.—It is bard to know whether the late 
] war was more distinguished by the nobility of 
the ideals professed by the United Nations ot 

by the 
features of the 


appalling negation of these ideals in some 
settlement. America’s wat 


allied 


summed up in 


postwar 


aims, to which the other 


fessed 


famous four freedoms 


powers also pro 


allegiance, were Roosevelt's 


freedom of speech, freedom 


of religion. freedom from fear, and freedom from 


wanl 
niust 


sound like a 
| 


numbers of 


These freedoms bitter mockery 


lo enormous uprooted and displaced 


persons vho have lost their homes and often their 


families, who are uprooted and displaced w inderers, 


who live in conditions of incredible want. denied 


ind who are constantly 


for ibly 
ontact 


pet onal and politic il liberty 
haunted by the fear of 
Hi rt Bal London | have 
resentatives of the two largest of these groups of dis 
po st Poles 

| spe ially poignant has been the fate of the Poles, 


ft is officially « ibout 


, 
losses sustained by the Germans in the 


being repatriated, 


come into ¢ with rep- 


ssed exiles, the ind the Ukrainians. 

one-seventh of the 
Battle of 
1G Polish 
Polish 


some 


stimated that 
tritain were inflicted by Polish squadrons; 


pilots lost their lives on the western front. The 
Army 


of the 


Anders bore the brunt of 


Italy 


} 


ISsInoO sul the courage ol 


hattle 


under General 
hardest fiehtine in 


Monte 


sailors and 


storm- 
Polish 
hields 


country. One cannot 


ineludine the 
me ofl 
foreign 


soldiers tirthnen on 


has not won them back their own 
Droole 
here in | 
and shame tor the act of 
traval by the Western 

The legitimate Pol 


y thla leal still 


are a evood many 


tragedy 


se al in unttorm (and there 


mdont without feeling a sense of 
pol tical and moral be 
democracies 

vovernment which was 


ish ( par 


doned in the erisl in London and 


functions in-an informal way. LT talked with a number 
leading figures — President 
Minister \reiszewshi 
Minister of Tote 


dep lion ol 


> 1 , 
Ra KRICWICZ ] rime 


Minister 


amone 


ol ils 
Foreien Varnowski 
winaltion Prager others The 
ind their colleagues by Com 


velers and i black 


inti-Semites and whatnot is 


these men 
snoramises as 
us pleces of falsification im- 
Ameri an public 

veleran rite nbers of 


Is7ev ski a 


unas reroutr d 


Prager are 
Party (PPS) A) 
is. worked in 


the Germans tor ears ‘er was im 


bey the Pilsudski regime In the course of 
th half a dozen representative figures in 
sssed that would 


‘aders of The 


liberal (not demi-Com- 


| heard no idea expr 


| 
et 


y 4 mnvenial lo 1 
enumely 


Communist} ilion 


I) i. 
Poland) 


merciless] 71) ed al 


of hastern hurepe (not only of 


vesternized intelligentsia is) being 


home or driven into exile 
urred in Rus- 


Bolshevik Revolution.) 


i spirit ol 


al rad (Preet Thre 


sate poten ess Of 
sia itself ¢ thie \ realistic 
acceplance {f this facet in fatalism or 
Cvnicism is understandable But 


° lo Pol = and 


what is intensely 


exosperalit other political exiles here 
effort to 


despotisnis in the Soviet satellite states as progressive 


is the malicious or ignorant represent the 
Attorney-General in the 


Hartly 


made an 


democracies Lhe 
Br tish Covernment sir 
recent Poland 
ol Joseph kK. Davies 


dismembered if it had not 


present 
Shawceross, on a 
visit to observation worthy 
He said Poland would have been 
British 
Pole whose former 
was east of the Curzon Line can be imagined 

The Polish is still 
nized by Eire, Portugal, Lebanon and some Central 
and South What is 


more important is that it retains the informal recog- 


heen for inter- 


vention. The effect on anv home 


Government in London 


recog- 


American states, morally much 
nition of Poles and people of Polish origin who are 
free to express their opinions. This is true as regards 
the overwhelming majority of Polish-Americans and 
of the 500,000 Poles who live in France. It is equally 
true as regards the 200,000 Poles in the Anders Army 
and double that number of civilian refugees. 

The 
} 


unoficial Government-in-exile is not creating 


embarrassment for Britain by engaging in futile plots 


16 


Poland under 
conditions which would lead to fearful reprisals. 


rr encouraging armed resistance in 
But it takes a certain pride in preserving a sense of 
legal continuity. 

The Polish leadership here advocates for Poland 
and unfettered elections.” It is also 
oncerned over the fate of the 600,000 up- 
Polish The British 


Government has ree ognized some responsibility for 


genuinely “free 
deeply 
rooted and homeless citizens. 
the fate of the armed forces. They will be brought 
to Britain and kept together during a period of two 
years of training as a resettlement corps. 

But the fate of the civilian refugees (some of whom 
fought in the Warsaw 
deported by the Germans for political activity) re- 
UNRRA 


to terminate by 


uprising, while others were 


painfully uncertain. support of 


is likely 


mains 


relugee camps the end of 


thé year, and thé commission of the Ferenc 
Social Council of the UN has come to no 
decisions, 

Equally distressing is the plight of the Uke 
Their number {is harder to determine with certs 
because many. are in hiding. Ukrainian par 
one of whose chief leaders is Stephen Banderail 
been carrying on guerrilla activity against Soya 
both east and west of the Curzon Line. 3 

An Ukrainian spokesman here estimates that 
are about 250,000 Ukrainians in camps in the J 
ican, British and French zones of Germany§ 
Austria, and that there are perhaps an equal n 
living illegally. Probably there is some over 
of Polish and Ukrainian figures, because the } 
reckon as Polish citizens all who lived wi 
Polish frontiers of 1939, while the Ukrainians 
by the ethnic principle. . 

[f one adds about 100,000 refugees from the ¥ 
Stales, approximately the same number of 
European Jews and of Yugoslavs, mostly § 
seems probable that the number of homeless, 
possessed people is at least a million, and mag 
in excess of that figure. It should be an urgent 
of the Western work out fem 


resettlement France could easily 


democracies to 
schemes. 
many of the refugees, as it is short of pop a 
ut the influence of the Communists in the reg 
Government is an obstructive factor. Their main 

is that the doors of the United States will be ¢ je 
to them. 





An Editorial— 
Union Gives anAccounting 


FHNHOSE. interested in the development of trade 
l unions as social institutions may well study the 

12th annual financial report of the International 
Ladies G Workers 


525.000 members in’ the 


This great organization, 


United 


mm oits rec eipls 


imment 
with States and 


Canada, regularly gives the figures 


and expenditures to its members and to the public. 
leaders that 


institution with public re- 


There is mmplete recognition by the 


this union is a public 
“p misibilities 


The ILGWE 


funetion that it has 


has bee mn so cnccessiul in discharging 


its primary ften secured 


| wag 


aidvanees for its members without strikes or any 


interruption of production, Havine established rela- 
lions with the employers which make possible peace 
ful and 


oficers and me inbers can be oiven to the development 


constructive bargaining, the attention of 


of social service features of theit program, 

In connection with John L. Lewis’s demand for a 
welfare fund. there was widespread discussion of the 
onnected with the 
mild be well if editors all over the country 
the success of the ILGWU in 


have 


problems management of such 
funds. Tt w 
could be informed of 
this field 


faith in the 


If members, emplovers and public 


union officials, the problems \ inish, funds 


are collected. honestly and wisely dispersed-—and the 
ontinuous benefits 
the local 


eived for the 


members vert 
and national bodies of 
the ILGWU vex Death Benefit fund 
$300,000 and the same amount for the Sick 
fund. and for the Health and Vacation. fund 
$15.000.000. 


During the year 


about 
Ben “tit 
more 


than The expenditure for edu- 
| 


cation and recreation was $200,000. The receipts and 
expenditures for all of these purposes are regularly 
increasing. The 1945 fund for health and 
increased 62V2-percent over that for 1911. 

If the affairs of all American unions were run as 
honestly, efficiently and openly as those of the ILGWU, 


onfidently expect a rapid advance on the 


vacation 


we could 


road to better labor relations. 


An Editorial— 


Smoking Out Grafters 


NO much has already 
Mead’s War 
full-scale inquiry can 

\ leceptively 


‘ _ s 
firms got contracts totaling more than $75,060 


been uncovered bv Se 
Jnvestigaling Committee 
hardly he side-ste 


organized and financed assemblage 


and presented to the War Department bills for 
which were apparently used to smooth the wag 
company representatives in the upper world 
With 


investment, these firms were able to manipulate 


favors are handed out. hardly any origi 
Dep ivimoent pavinents in st h a Wav as to reap 

profits a 
ongressman Andrew Ja 
chairman of the Military Affairs Commi 


is an important inele of this affair. It appears) 


The connection of ¢ 


House 


when War Department officials became suspicid 

the goings-on and froze the sums earmarked 1é@ 
contracts. the Congressinan from Kentucky inter 
and the money was released. Whether there 
anyibing dishonest or improper about his 4 iN 
remains to be established. but it must be: said 
the defensive address delivered by the Congreé 


sounds like the statement of a man suffering 
f cuilt. 


But whether 


a sense 


Congressman May is guilty 09 
aroused, We 


firms reaped large 


naturally in 
returns 


been 
other 
small investments. and how many other Congre 
used their high ofice to obtain favors for them. 


Sltspicton has 


how manv 


much has become known that the public will 
satished until it knows a good deal more. ; 
Mead has done a good job as fat 


But his committee has obviously sé 


Senator 
h is ‘cone 
no more than the surface of wartime graft 
ruption. We should now have a full scale J 
gation covering the entire area of war contrac 
demand for this probe should be especially 
by advocates of the free enterprise system. 
is free enterprise free to bribe Congrssmen 


United States? 
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